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From  the  Editor 


Carrying  a Torch  in  the  Darkness 


First  Day,  October  7,  2001  the  United  States  and  its  allies  embarked  on  an  “unholy  war”  against 
terrorism  and  began  dropping  bombs  on  Afghanistan,  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  desperate 
nations  on  earth.  It  may  therefore  seem  incongmous  to  place  Trudy  Reagan’s  image  of  Hope 
(“Esperanza”)  on  our  cover.  But  as  Steve  Smith,  Clerk  of  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting, 
reminds  us: 


Quakerism  itself  arose  in  a time  of  war — a civil  war  that  swirled  around  the  young,  charismatic 
movement — and  Friends  paradoxically  flourished  in  the  midst  of  this  conflict  and  violence. 
Historically,  Friends  have  been  at  their  best  in  times  of  crisis  and  threat:  reaching  out  to  those 
in  need,  calling  for  restraint  and  forgiveness,  working  for  justice,  seeking  to  “live  in  virtue  of 
that  life  and  power  that  takes  away  the  occasion  for  all  war”  (p.  5). 


Other  reflections  and  statements  by  Western  Friends  have  been  included  in  this  issue,  and  on  a 
newly  established  website:  http://members.aol.coin/friendsbul/peacemakers.htnil.  Please  share 
this  information  as  widely  as  possible,  especially  with  those  seeking  an  alternative  to  the  endless  war 
being  promoted  by  our  government  and  mass  media.  Now  more  than  ever  we  need  to  work  together 
to  “build  the  Western  Friends  community”  and  to  promote  an  enduring  peace  based  on  justice  and 
reconciUation. 

The  image  of  Esperanza  also  reminds  us  that  Friends  have  had  deep  connections  with  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America.  No  matter  how  dismal  the  situation  in  that  war-tom,  poverty-stricken  region 
may  have  seemed,  and  no  matter  how  abysmally  our  government  may  have  acted.  Friends  never  lost 
hope.  And  they  continue  to  care. 

Tmdy  Reagan’s  concern  for  Central  America  goes  back  to  1986  when  she  visited  El  Salvador 
along  with  Carmen  Broz,  an  elementary  school  teacher  and  member  of  Palo  Alto  (CA)  Friends  Meet- 
ing. In  the  early  1980s  Carmen  began  traveling  to  Central  America  to  countries  such  as  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua  to  do  humanitarian  projects.  After  twenty  years  of  faithful  service,  she  has  found 
someone  to  carry  on  her  efforts  and  announced  her  retirement  (see  FB,  Dec.  2000,  pp.  3-5).  Tmdy 
has  been  a major  supporter  of  Carmen’s  work. 

In  January  and  February,  El  Salvador  suffered  devastating  earthquakes — the  worst  in  15  years — 
that  left  thousands  dead  and  a milhon  and  a half  homeless  in  a country  the  size  of  the  greater  San 
Francisco  area  (Santa  Rosa  to  Santa  Cruz).  Tmdy  is  using  her  considerable  talents  as  an  artist  to  raise 
money  for  the  victims  of  this  tragedy  (see  p.  6). 

Humanitarian  efforts  in  Guatemala  have  been  supported  in  part  by  Redwood  (Santa  Rosa,  CA) 
Forest  Friends.  Sonia  Dubielzig,  the  new  intern  in  the  Guatemala  Loan  Program,  writes  about  Guate- 
mala Meeting  and  the  scholarship/loan  program  for  disadvantaged  students  of  Mayan  background. 

Pima  (Tucson,  AZ)  Friends  were  major  supporters  of  Jim  Corbett’s  efforts  to  help  Central  Ameri- 
cans refugees.  When  he  and  other  Friends  were  brought  to  trial  for  their  sanctuary  work,  Pima  Friends 
minuted  that  “in  their  ministry  to  Central  American  Refugees  [Jim  Corbett,  Sharon  Pfeil,  and  Clifford 
Pfeil]  are  sinply  carrying  out  the  will  of  Pima  Meeting. . .it  is  inappropriate  for  government  authorities 
to  single  out  individuals  named  above;  rather  the  entire  meeting  should  be  called  to  trial  and  to  answer 
questions”  (see  “Not  Without  Honor  in  His  Own  Meeting,”  A Western  Quaker  Reader,  p.  225). 

Just  as  Friends  wholeheartedly  supported  Jim  Corbett’s  ministry,  we  feel  a deep  sense  of  loss  at  his 
death.  Words  like  “sainf’  and  “giant”  have  been  used  to  described  Jim,  but  I prefer  to  think  of  him  as  a 
tme  Friend. 

In  1992  I had  the  privilege  of  spending  a brief  time  with  Jim  and  Pat  at  their  ranch,  and  I remember 
how  quiet  and  unassuming  Jim  was.  As  we  roamed  about,  he  showed  us  his  goats  and  took  us  along  the 
San  Pedro  River.  It  was  a very  low-key,  but  satisfying  day.  One  of  the  highlights  was  discovering  a ma- 
tate,  a stone  that  Indians  use  for  grinding  com. 

Yet  in  his  quiet  way  Jim  had  a knack  of  asking  questions  that  stick  with  you,  much  like  some  of  the 
cacti  in  that  region.  In  the  evening  as  we  sat  around  and  talked,  he  asked:  “Would  the  planet  be  better 
off  if  human  beings  were  not  here?” 

This  question  got  us  to  think  about  ranchers  and  their  relation  to  the  bio-region,  and  about  how  we 
might  hve  in  such  a way  that  honors  and  sustains  our  planet  instead  of  sinply  consuming  its  resources. 
We  didn’t  come  up  with  definitive  answers,  but  of  one  thing  I am  certain:  The  planet  is  better  off  be- 
cause of  Friends  like  Jim  who  tmly  embody  Esperanza.  >\  I v» 

!A  SaAiaaT  ^ 
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by  Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman 

Santa  Barbara  (CA)  Friends  Meeting 

This  interview  was  conducted  by  Bob  Ban- 
ner, editor  o/ HOPED ANCE:  PATHWAYS  TO 
Sustainable  Living  and  Positive  Solu- 
tions, a publication  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
(CA)  that  can  also  be  accessed  via  its 
website  www.hopedance.org. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  media  craze 
focusing  on  vengeance  and  military  ac- 
tion against  an  unknown  enemy? 

I feel  that  this  is  a reaction,  not  a response. 
It  might  be  an  attitude  which  is  being  en- 
couraged by  our  government,  I’m  afraid. 

Anger  is  a healthy  response  to  an  act 
of  violence  against  something  or  someone 
we  love— but  it  need  not  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  how  we  behave.  Anger  is  also 
a reaction  to  danger,  to  fear,  but  it’s  not 
the  response  which  is  needed.  That  we 
must  determine  for  ourselves.  I hope  we 
have  evolved  far  enough  to  realize  there 
are  other  paths  to  take,  that  we  need  to  ex- 
plore them,  and  to  talk  publicly,  freely 
about  them. 

I don’t  know  whether  we  are  having  a 
‘media  craze,’  whether  the  media  is  now 
being  controlled  by  some  corporate  or 
governmental  powers.  What  I do  feel  is 
that  not  presenting  a variety  of  opinions  to 
the  public  is  a disservice.  We  need  “open 
mikes”  which  encourage  diversity  because 
there  are  other  ways  to  go. 

Do  you  think  your  work  with  Compas- 
sionate Listening  is  impossible  to  imple- 
ment at  this  critical  juncture,  or  do  you  at 
least  contemplate  it  as  a possibility? 

Wherever  we  find  someone  who  will 
encourage  us  to  listen,  we  should  listen, 
and  we  should  listen  to  both  sides.  We 
should  make  “radically  new  responses  to 
the  radically  new  situation  of  a world 
where  violence  is  mindless,  hopeless,  and 
meaningless.  I feel  we  must  move  beyond 
initiatives  we  formerly  used,  into  realms 
we  have  not  yet  considered,  and  not  yet 


discovered.”  We  Americans  have  a gift  for 
listening  to  the  oppressed  and  disenfran- 
chised. 

That’s  very  important,  but  can  we  begin 
to  listen  to  our  “enemies”? 

One  of  the  new  steps  we  can  take  is 
Compassionate  Listening — a new  interna- 
tional program  I conceived  in  the  eighties 
which  is  now  doing  remarkable  things  in 
the  Middle  East,  Alaska,  Washington,  and 
other  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada.  Com- 
passionate Listening  means  we  listen  to 
people  who  widely  differ  from  us  with  the 
same  openness,  non-judgmentalism,  and 
compassion  we  bring  to  those  with  whom 
our  sympathies  lie.  Everyone  has  a partial 
truth,  and  we  must  listen,  discern,  and  ac- 
knowledge this  partial  truth  in  everyone — 
particularly  those  with  whom  we  disagree. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  Compassionate 
Listening  is  to  bring  both  sides  together  to 
listen  to  one  another  and,  hopefully,  they 
will  make  compromises — as  they  have  af- 
ter a year  and  a half  of  being  listened  to  in 
Alaska,  as  they  are  beginning  to  in  small 
pockets  in  the  Middle  East.  This  is  called 
reconciliation. 

If  we  want  to  do  this  today,  we  will 
need  training  for  it.  This  training  is  pro- 
vided in  new  a pamphlet  I’ve  written 
called  Compassionate  Listening:  An  Evo- 
lutionary Sourcebook  About  Conflict 
Transformation  which  takes  you  step  by 
step  through  the  process  and  prepares  you 
to  go  out  and  do  it.  It’s  free  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  take  it  off  the  web  (see  www. 
coopcomm.org).  The  beginning  of  listen- 
ing compassionately  will  be  to  go  from 
door  to  door  with  a brief  questionnaire  on 
whether  people  want  war  now  or  do  not 
want  it  and  why. 

You  frequently  say  that  “an  enemy  is  one 
whose  story  we  have  not  heard.”  What 
do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  contend 
that  terrorists  have  resorted  to  violence 
because  their  stories  have  not  been 
heard? 

(continued  on  p.  4) 


Dennis  Rivers,  a communication  skills 
instmctor  from  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
recently  made  available  for  free  Gene 
Hoffinan’s  latest  pamphlet  in  PDF  format  at 
www.coopcomm.org.  This  site  also  contains 
Dennis’  book  on  “Cooperative  Communica- 
tion” and  several  of  Gene’s  seminal  articles. 

According  to  Dennis,  who  has  known 
Gene  for  over  twenty  years;  “Gene  is  a 
Quaker  mystic.  Her  calling  was  to  carry 
pastoral  counseling  out  of  the  pastor’s  study 
into  pubUc  life.  What  has  energized  her 
work  over  the  years  is  the  Quaker  teaching 
that  ‘there  is  that  of  God  in  every  person.’” 
“Gene  is  a real  prophet,”  adds  Judith 
Kolokoff,  former  AFSC  regional  director  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  “and  she’s  a remark- 
able facilitator.  She  has  the  capacity  to 
bring  out  the  very  best  of  the  tmth  in  each 
individual.” 

An  active  Quaker  and  member  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (FOR)  for 
over  fifty  years.  Gene  Knudsen  Hoffinan 
traveled  numerous  times  to  the  former  So- 
viet Union  during  the  1980s  to  do  recon- 
ciliation work.  In  1989,  she  went  to  Libya 
with  a FOR  delegation  to  meet  with  Libyan 
leaders.  She  has  met  with  and  listened  to 
Palestinians  and  Israelis,  and  published  arti- 
cles and  pamphlets  about  her  experiences, 
including  Pieces  of  the  Mideast  Puzzle  and 
No  Royal  Road  to  Reconciliation.  Most  re- 
cently she  helped  to  arrange  Compassionate 
Listening  sessions  between  Alaskan  hunters 
and  fishers  and  native  people  through  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC).  Gene  has  been  rightly  called  a 
“pioneer”  in  the  Compassionate  Listening 
movement  by  Leah  Green  (see  mideastdip- 
lomacy.org). 
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(continued  from  p.  3) 

Yes,  I do.  I think  a terrorist  is  someone 
who  thinks  his/her  grievances  will  never 
be  heard,  and  never  addressed,  and  that 
causes  deep  pain  and  severe  anger  which 
is  an  invitation  to  violence. 

I believe  violence  is  caused  by  our 
unhealed  wounds.  Not  being  heard  and  not 
being  listened  to  is  a grave  wound  that  can 
easily  escalate  to  violence. 

There  is  a quotation  by  the  poet  Long- 
fellow which  I refer  to  in  times  of  stress 
and  which  confirms  my  opinion  about  our 
need  to  listen  to  everyone  and  anyone:  “If 
we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  our 
enemies,  we  should  find  in  each  person’s 
life  sorrow  and  suffering  enough  to  disarm 
all  hostility.”  We  should  certainly  listen  to 
both  sides  before  going  to  war! 

You’ve  been  talking  lately  about  creat- 
ing a solid  group  of  citizens  who  would 
present  genuinely  alternative  policies  to 
anything  they  disagree  with  in  our  Ad- 
ministration and  our  President’s  poli- 
cies. Can  you  tell  us  more  about  this 
new  project? 

I’ve  long  been  considering  what  for- 
merly was  called  the  Shadow  Government 
in  England.  It’s  a group  of  people  who 
seriously  consider  the  initiatives  of  the 
British  Government  and,  if  they  do  not 
approve  them,  they  devise  new  initiatives 
and  publicize  them  in  various  ways,  some- 
times taking  them  directly  to  Parliament. 

We  should  create  such  groups  in  our 
cities  and  villages,  of  people  who  will 
come  together  to  work  on  new  laws,  new 
initiatives  they  feel  are  in  harmony  with 
what  people  need,  with  truth,  or  with  our 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution.  Each  time 
they  read  a proposal  with  which  they  do 
not  agree,  they  call  together  their  group 
and  brainstorm  until  they  create  a proposal 
they  prefer.  Then  they  seek  to  get  it  into 
the  media:  newspapers,  radio,  TV — and  if 
they  can’t — ^they  make  fliers  and  go  door- 
to-door  to  hand  them  out. 

If  alternatives  are  available  to  people, 
they  might  reconsider.  I have  a long  name 
for  this  proposal,  but  it  says  exactly  what  I 
think  we  might  do.  It’s  called  Concerned 
Citizens’  Alternative  Solutions. 

During  the  hot  crisis  our  government  had 
with  Qadaffi  and  Libya,  you  actually 
went  to  Libya  to  speak  to  his  administra- 
tion and  to  listen  to  their  grievances.  Can 
you  tell  us  why  you  went  there  and  what 
happened  when  you  returned? 


After  the  1986  bombing  of  the  Libyan 
city  Tripoli  in  an  effort  to  kill  Colonel 
Muaminar  Qadaffi,  I wrote  a personal  let- 
ter to  him,  expressing  my  grief  at  the  vio- 
lence, the  loss  of  lives,  and  specifically  the 
loss  of  his  little  daughter.  Remarkably, 
Qadaffi  wrote  me  back  thanking  me,  and 
added  an  angry  condemnation  of  our  mili- 
tary action. 

Then,  in  January  1989,  when  the 
United  States  shot  down  two  Libyan 
planes,  the  editor  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  magazine,  Virginia  Baron, 
called  me  because  I had  written  my  first 
article  about  Compassionate  Listening  and 
she  published  it.  She  asked  me  if  we 
should  send  a Compassionate  Listening 
team  to  listen  to  the  Libyans.  I was  enthu- 
siastic, and  so  was  she.  She  began  to  visit 
Ambassador  Treikki  at  the  United  Nations 
and  told  him  of  our  plans. 

He  was  enthusiastic  and  on  June  27, 
1989  fifteen  of  us  began  an  act  of  civil 
disobedience  and  with  the  aid  of  a Libyan 
plane  that  picked  us  up  in  Rome,  we  were 
flown  to  Tripoli,  ensconced  in  the  Kabir 
Hotel,  and  stayed  there  ten  days. 

Next  morning  we  met  with  a Libyan 
delegation  of  fifteen  men — all  outstanding 
in  Libya — in  a lovely,  spacious  room  and 
began  our  exploration.  We  all  told  them 
why  we  had  come  and  when  I said  I 
wanted  to  know  about  Libyans,  who  they 
were,  what  their  government  was  like,  how 
they  lived,  and  what  they  ate  for  breakfast. 
They  shouted  in  one  voice:  “Cornflakes!” 
Our  meeting  opened  in  gales  of  laughter. 

When  Virginia  saw  they  were  all  men, 
she  asked  where  the  women  were.  We 
were  quickly  joined  by  Salma  Abdul  Jab- 
bar,  a teacher  of  philosophy  at  Tripoli 
University,  and  Rawhia  Kara,  Libya’s 
leading  feminist  and  associate  Professor  of 
English  at  Tripoli  University.  (We  met 
more  women  later.)  We  described  our- 
selves as  the  Libyan  Listening  Project  and 
they  dubbed  us  as  “The  Committee  of 
Good  Intentions.” 

We  learned  that  Libya  was  nothing 
like  we  had  been  told  in  the  American  me- 
dia. It  was  an  active,  progressive  nation. 
They  had  developed  universities  and  the 
students  were  60%  women  and  40%  men. 

They  wanted  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  more  education;  they  had  re- 
leased all  their  political  prisoners;  they 
were  well-read  and  aware. 

One  of  Qadaffi’s  lesser  loved  laws 
was  that  no  movies  or  television  were  al- 
lowed in  Libya — everyone  had  to  partici- 


pate in  pleasures  like  dancing,  playing  mu- 
sic, or  listening  to  the  radio  and  reading. 
We  soon  learned  that  young  people  had  an 
underground  way  of  getting  videos  and 
video  players  and  they  saw  the  latest  mov- 
ies of  the  US.  They  also  liked  the  partici- 
pation practiced  in  their  country. 

Finally  it  was  time  to  go  home.  We 
did,  after  being  feted  in  every  city  in 
Libya  where  our  planes  landed.  When 
we  arrived  home  we  went  to  our  govern- 
ment, eager  to  tell  what  we  had  learned. 
We  discovered  we  were  not  permitted  to 
speak  to  any  member  of  our  government 
in  Washington  for  we  had  gone  to  Libya 
illegally  and  it  was  against  the  law  for 
anyone  to  listen  to  us.  So  we  wrote  our 
articles  and  spoke  on  radio  and  TV,  but 
could  not  follow  up  on  our  Libyan  visit 
because  there  was  a ban  on  Libyans 
coming  to  the  United  States  and  we 
were  considered — and  were — law  break- 
ers. 

Do  you  think  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are  ready  to  listen  to  our  ene- 
mies or  to  our  own  diverse  citizens  for 
that  matter? 

Some  people  in  the  United  States  are 
ready  to  listen  to  their  “enemies”  and 
those  are  people  who  realize  that  unless 
we  do,  we  will  never  be  able  to  make  a 
real  peace  with  them.  I don’t  know  if 
Americans  are  ready  to  listen  to  their 
own  citizens  on  the  planning  for  war — 
or  peace  question.  I know  I would  have 
a hard  time  with  it  and  I would  have  to 
refuel  myself  on  compassionate  listen- 
ing to  do  it  compassionately! 

On  Friday,  September  14  we  had  a 
meeting  at  the  Sola  House  [Gene’s 
home  and  peace  center  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, CA]  to  brainstorm  about  what  to 
do  about  the  war  our  President  has  pro- 
posed, and  our  Congress  and  Senate 
have  supported  through  its  funding.  We 
listened  to  people  of  varying  opinions — 
some  expressed  their  anger,  some  their 
grief,  some  their  hope  for  a new  era.  No 
one  wanted  war  and  each  sought  new 
ideas  for  how  they  could  perform  ac- 
tions which  would  bring  them  face-to- 
face  in  deliberations  with  one  another. 

In  the  end  we  felt  we  could  listen  to 
everyone’s  story,  from  our  President  to  the 
most  ardent  peace  person,  and  try  to  per- 
ceive the  truths  in  each  one  of  them. 

The  next  test  will  be  trying  to  do 
it.  □ 
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Western  Friends'  Responses 
To  The  Current  Crisis 


For  updated  information,  articles,  and 
reflections,  see  the  Western  Quaker 
Peacemakers  ’ website  at  http:// 
members.aol.com/friendsbul/ 
peacemakers.html 

What  You  and  Your 
Meeting  Can  Do  To  Promote 
Peace 

Adapted  from  Orange  Grove 
(Pasadena,  CA)  Friends  Meeting 

1.  Pray  for  peace.  During  this  time  of  un- 
certainty, it  is  more  important  than  ever  to 
be  centered. 

2.  Listen  for  and  respond  to  “that  of  God” 
in  others.  Many  have  been  traumatized  and 
angered  by  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1 . Be  sen- 
sitive listeners.  As  Gene  Hoffman  sug- 
gests, when  people  have  unhealed  wounds, 
it  is  often  better  to  listen  deeply  rather  than 
offer  one’s  own  unsolicited  opinions. 

3.  Display  your  convictions  through 
bumper  stickers,  a World  Peace  Banner  or 
American  Flag  Peace  Banner  in  front  of 
your  meetinghouse,  church,  or  home. 

4.  E-mail  or  letter  writing  campaign. 
Check  out:  http://www.afsc.org  or  http:// 
www.fcnl.org.  Once  you  have  accessed 
these  sites,  all  you  have  to  do  is  click  on 
your  zip  code  and  they  provide  the  E-mail 
addresses  of  Congresspersons  and  local 
newspapers,  plus  a sample  letter  and  a lot 
of  very  useful  background  information. 

5.  Place  an  ad  in  newspapers. 

6.  Attend  vigils/rallies/teach-in’s.  Help  to 
build  a community  of  peacemakers. 

7.  Sign  E-mail  and  other  petitions. 

8.  Learn  more  about  the  background  of 
this  conflict  including  opportunities  for 
conflict  resolution.  Study  the  Koran  and 
other  works  by  and  about  Islamic  and 
Arab  peoples. 

9.  Have  a media  coordinator  to  send  out 
statements  and  press  releases  [see  sam- 
ples in  Friends  Bulletin  and  its  web- 
site]. 

10.  Ask  employers  and  shop  keepers  to 
make  a statement  that  they  support  di- 
versity. 


11.  Get  business/chamber  of  commerce  to 
sponsor  diversity  statements. 

12.  Use  “Islam”  postage  stamps  and  tell 
other  groups  about  doing  this  as  a small 
gesture  to  combat  racism. 

13.  Go  into  the  schools  to  talk  about  non- 
violence. 

14.  Establish  a “Dial  a Prayer”  service. 

See  also  Judith  McDaniel’s  letter  at  http:// 
WWW. afsc.org/  nomore/whatcanido . html . 

“It’S  My  American  Flag, 

Too” 

by  Stanford  J.  Searl,  Jr. 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Friends  Meeting 

When  I drive  down  Pico  Boulevard 
in  Los  Angeles,  I’m  shuck  now  by 
the  whipping  of  American  flags.  These 
flags  fly  from  store  fronts,  flutter  on  cars 
and  are  hawked  at  major  intersections,  all 
of  them  a pervasive  reminder  of  the  deep 
importance  of  being  a pahiotic  American, 
a lover  of  one’s  country  and  the  flag,  and 
the  Republic  and  so  forth.  With  all  of  my 
heart  and  soul,  1 love  my  country,  this 
deeply  wonderful,  deeply  flawed  America. 

However,  no  matter  how  much  I do 
love  my  country,  I love  justice,  peace  and 
the  way  of  non-violence  with  equal  fervor. 
At  this  time,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  terror- 
ist attacks,  feeling  terrorized  and  hauma- 
tized  myself,  I pray  that  I can  enter  into 
my  pahiotic  identity  as  a Quaker,  an 
American  who  feels  an  urgency  to  pro- 
mote active,  dramatic  non-violence,  even 
in  the  face  of  this  mass  murder. 

Here’s  my  version  of  displaying  and 
flying  our  flag,  my  flag,  too:  above  every- 
thing, I will  place  a fully  unfurled  version 
of  the  American  Flag  on  my  Honda;  but, 
just  below  that  flag,  I would  place  another 


flag  that  outlined  the  peace  symbol,  a flag 
that  signifies  the  potential  for  spiritual, 
inward  healing.  Hence,  as  a Quaker, 
American  patriot,  grieving  for  those  thou- 
sands killed  and  millions  of  others  around 
the  globe  in  various  stages  of  hauma,  I 
offer  a pahiotic,  flag-waving  prayer  for 
peace  and  justice:  Please,  members  of  my 
Congress  and  Mr.  President,  try  to  define 
this  terror  as  a heinous  crime  against  hu- 
manity and  not  a war.  And  please  become 
open  to  the  inner,  spiritual  reality  of  the 
Divine  and  allow  for  the  potential  for  heal- 
ing and  peace  to  enter  our  lives.  As  a pahi- 
otic American,  I wave  the  flag  for  peace, 
justice  and  love. 

Letter  from  the  Clerk  of 
Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting 

As  I write,  US  warships  and  warplanes 
are  massing  in  the  Gulf  of  Arabia, 
and  American  hoops  are  swarming  the 
sheets  of  Islamabad.  This  morning  while 
reading  the  paper,  I wept  with  foreboding 
about  what  is  unfolding:  a prolonged  war 
of  rehibution  conducted  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  some  of  the  poorest, 
most  deprived  regions  of  the  earth,  in  re- 
taliation for  the  terrible  acts  of  terrorism  of 
11  September  2001.  As  you  read  these 
words,  that  foreboding  may  have  already 
turned  into  harsh  reality. 

In  the  days  since  1 1 September,  many 
Friends  have  been  doing  work  of  support 
and  healing.  1 hear  of  special  meetings  of 
Friends  in  Santa  Barbara,  Orange  Grove, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Quarter.  Last  Sunday 
my  wife  and  I ahended  a wonderful  im- 
promptu outpouring  of  support  at  the  Is- 
lamic Center  of  Claremont,  where  more 
than  a thousand  people  gathered  to  hear 
speakers  from  many  faiths  pledge  their 
unity  with  Muslims  in  our  community  who 
have  been  unfairly  targeted.  Charleen 
Kmeger,  Clerk  of  Claremont  Monthly 
Meeting,  helped  to  organize  that  gathering 
and  spoke  to  the  audience  eloquently 
about  the  costs  of  hatred  and  the  need  for 
economic  justice. 

At  times  of  crisis,  it  seems  especially 
important  for  us  as  a spiritual  community 
to  draw  together:  to  worship  and  pray,  to 
deepen  our  unity  with  each  other,  to  open 
our  hearts  to  God  and  draw  strength  to  act. 
It  is  natural  to  withdraw,  to  tighten  up  and 
close  off  to  the  pain,  to  erect  defenses 
against  distress;  but  1 believe  that  Psalm 
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5 1 gives  better  advice:  “The  sacrifice  ac- 
ceptable to  God  is  a broken  spirit;  a bro- 
ken and  contrite  heart,  O God,  you  vidll  not 
despise.” 

As  gentle  Tibetan  Buddhist  Pema 
Chodron  writes. 

We  think  that  by  protecting 
ourselves  from  suffering  we  are  be- 
ing kind  to  ourselves.  The  truth  is, 
we  only  become  more  fearful,  more 
hardened,  and  more  alienated.  We 
experience  ourselves  as  being  sepa- 
rate from  the  whole.  This  separate- 
ness becomes  like  a prison  for  us,  a 
prison  that  restricts  us  to  our  per- 
sonal hopes  and  fears  and  to  caring 
only  for  the  people  ftearest  to  us.  Cu- 
riously enough,  if  we  primarily  try  to 
shield  ourselves  fi'om  discomfort,  we 
suffer.  Yet  when  we  don’t  close  off 
and  we  let  our  hearts  break,  we  dis- 
cover our  kinship  with  all  beings. 
[Wise  people]  know  that  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  for  themselves  is  to 
be  there  for  others.  As  a result,  they 
experience  joy.  [When  Things  Fall 
Apart,  p.  887 

Quakerism  itself  arose  in  a time  of 
war — a civil  war  that  swirled  around  the 
young,  charismatic  movement — and 

Friends  paradoxically  flourished  in  the 
midst  of  this  conflict  and  violence.  Histori- 
cally, Friends  have  been  at  their  best  in 
times  of  crisis  and  threat:  reaching  out  to 
those  in  need,  calling  for  restraint  and  for- 
giveness, working  for  justice,  seeking  to 
“live  in  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  that 
takes  away  the  occasion  for  all  war.”  At 
such  times,  we  need  to  draw  strength  from 
each  other,  to  gather  in  community  and 
renew  our  commitment  to  what  is  truly 
irrqjortant. 

In  this  difficult  time,  I am  glad  to  be  a 
part  of  our  small  and  far-flung  community. 
I wish  for  you  healing  and  renewal. 

— In  Friendship,  Steve  Smith,  Clerk  of 
SCQM 

Minutes  In  Response 
TO  “War  on  Terrorism” 

[Minutes  that  were  received  by  the  editor 
can  be  found  at  http://members.aol.com/ 
friendsbul/peacemakers.html.] 

University  Friends  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, approved  the  following  statement: 

We  are  horrified  by  the  events  of  Sep- 


tember 11th,  the  loss  of  life  at  the  World 
Trade  Center,  the  Pentagon  and  rural 
Pennsylvania.  We  are  heartened  by  the 
heroism  of  fire  fighters  and  police  workers 
and  by  the  solidarity  and  compassion 
shown  toward  those  who  are  suffering. 

We  call  for  uniform  standards  of  Jus- 
tice and  Truth.  We  ask  that  those  responsi- 
ble for  these  acts  of  terrorism  be  tried  in 
an  international  court.  We  can  most  honor 
the  heroism  and  anguish  of  our  society  by 
breaking  the  cycle  of  violence,  which  be- 
gan long  before  9/11. 

University  Friends  Meeting  (Quakers) 
opposes  the  bombing  of  Afghanistan.  The 
current  US  bombing  campaign  will  only 
inflict  further  suffering  on  the  world  and 
compound  the  cycle  of  violence.  Finally 
we  applaud  the  courage  of  elected  officials 
who  publicly  oppose  the  bombing  and  of- 
fer non-military  alternatives. 

Signed  in  and  for  the  Meeting,  Caro- 
lyn Stevens,  Presiding  clerk 

Excerpts  from  a statement  by  Durango 
Friends:  As  children  of  God,  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  Quakers,  we 
call  for: 


• Formulation  of  a carefully  consid- 
ered response  that  honors  and  af- 
firms that  of  God  in  all  human- 
kind; 

• Actions  which  sow  the  seeds  of 
compassion  and  forgiveness  even 
for  those  we  may  consider  our 
fiercest  enemies; 

• Effective  engagement  in  and  pro- 
motion of  international  forums 
that  provide  a voice  for  groups 
that  are  oppressed. 

In  the  midst  of  our  grief  and  with 
this  call  for  action,  we  encourage  peo- 
ple of  conscience  to  join  us  in  vocal 
opposition  to  violent  revenge  and  retri- 
bution. We  offer  our  support  to  our 
Muslim  and  Arab  neighbors  and  others, 
as  they  may  become  victims  of  the 
backlash  of  these  recent  grievous  acts 
of  terrorism. 

Rage  is  no  guide  to  policy.  As  we 
respond,  let  us  not  become  the  evil  that 
we  abhor. 

— Ross  A.  Worley  and  Kathryn 
Bowers,  Co-Clerks  Durango  (CO) 
Friends  Meeting  (Quakers) 


El  Salavador  Earthquake  Relief  T-shirts 

Trudy  Myrrh  Reagan  of  Palo  Alto  (CA)  Friends  Meeting  created  the 
beautiful  art  work  for  our  cover,  which  is  also  available  on  a T-shirt. 
Another  T-shirt  displays  a full-color  “San  Salvador  Cathedral.”  $5 
profit  on  each  “San  Salvador  Cathedral”  shirt  and  $8  of  “Por  Siempre 
Esperanza”  goes  to  Earthquake  relief.  You  will  receive  a thank-you  for 
your  tax  records  from  the  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting  El  Salvador  Com- 
mittee. See  http://www.myrrh-art.com/tshirt.html  for  more  information. 

T-Shirt  Order  Form 

Quantity SAN  SALVADOR  CATHEDRAL  - $23  ea.,  including  postage 

Circle  size:  (If  several  in  different  sizes  needed,  give  details) 

Youth:  M (10-12),  L (12-14)  Adult:  M,  L,  XL 

Quantity POR  SIEMPRE  ESPERANZA  - $18  ea.,  including  postage 

Circle  size:  (If  several  in  different  sizes  needed,  give  details) 

Youth:  M (10-12),  L (12-14)  Adult:  M,  L,  XL 

Name 

Address 

City,  state,  zip 

Phone  or  E-mail (for  our  questions  about  your  order) 

Amt.  of  check  enclosed:  $ Make  check  to  “Myrrh”  with  note,  “Earthquake.” 

Orders  by  mail:  Trudy  Myrrh,  967  Moreno,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303. 

Pay  by  check  or  money  order.  Allow  3 weeks  for  delivery. 

Questions  by  e-mail:  trudy.myrrh@stanfordalumni.org 
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hilosopher,  librarian,  author,  goat, 
sheep  and  cattle  herder,  range  ana- 
lyst, teacher  of  wildland  symbiotics  and 
guide  of  refugees,  Jim  Corbett  was  born 
in  Casper,  Wyoming,  on  October  8,  1933. 

He  married  Patricia  Collins  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1963.  Jim  had  three  children 
from  an  earlier  marriage:  Laurie  Lynn, 
Geoffrey  Ross  and  Megan  Elizabeth  Cor- 
bett. 

In  1962,  Jim  became  involved  with 
Quakers,  though  he  didn’t  actually  be- 
come a member  of  a meeting  for  20  years. 

He  ranched  in  Arizona  during  much 
of  his  adult  life. 

On  August  2,  2001  he  died  at  the  be- 
loved ranch  in  the  Cascabel  area  of  the 
Sonoran  desert  where  he  and  Pat  lived 
and  cared  for  range  land  and  cattle  as 
members  of  a covenant-formed  community 
that  converts  land  ownership  into  earth 
rights. 

His  memorial  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Southside  Presbyterian  Church  in  Tucson, 
Arizona,  September  1,  2001. 

The  following  tribute  by  Miriam 
Davidson  was  originally  published  in  the 
Catholic  Reporter,  date?,  year?. 


In  Memory  of  Jim  Corbett, 
Gentle  Herdsman  and 
Friend  to  All 

by  Miriam  Davidson 
Pima  (Tucson,  AZ)  Meeting 

To  the  Central  Americans  whose  lives 
he  saved,  Jim  Corbett  was  a saint.  To 
the  US  government,  he  was  a dangerous 
subversive.  To  those  who  knew  him,  he 
was  a thoughtful,  quiet,  unassuming  man. 
And  to  a world  still  struggling  with  the 
issues  he  confronted,  his  legacy  is  only 
beginning  to  be  known. 

Corbett,  a co-founder  of  the  1980s 
sanctuary  movement  to  shelter  Central 
American  refugees  fleeing  war  and  death 
squads  in  their  homelands,  died  August  2, 
2001  at  his  home  in  Cascabel,  Arizona. 
He  was  67. 

Although  he  led  a contemplative  life 
as  a rancher,  writer,  and  teacher,  Corbett 
rose  to  international  prominence  as  a 
leader  of  the  faith-based  movement  to 
protect  undocumented  refugees  from  cap- 


Convictions  of 
the  Heart 

Jim  Corbett  and 
the  Sanctuary  Movement 


Miriam  Davidson 


Miriam  Davidson  is  a Tucson-based  journalist 
and  author  of  Convictions  of  the  Heart:  Jim  Cor- 
bett and  the  Sanctuary  Movement  (University  of 
Arizona  Press,  1988)  as  well  as  the  recent  Lives 
on  the  Line:  Dispatches  from  the  US-Mexico 
Border  (UA  Press,  2000). 


hire  and  deportation  by  the  US  govern- 
ment. He  personally  helped  guide  dozens 
of  Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  to  safety 
across  the  border  into  the  US. 

Corbett’s  sanctuary  co-founders,  in- 
cluding Rev.  John  Fife  of  Southside  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Tucson,  and  Father 
Ricardo  Elford,  a Redemptorist  priest, 
recognize  him  as  the  guiding  spiritual  and 
intellectual  force  behind  the  movement. 

“He  was  religiously  all-inclusive — 
catholic  with  a small  ‘c,”’  Elford  said. 
“His  inclusive  spirit  reached  out  to  the 
Earth  and  animals  as  much  as  it  reached 
out  to  people.” 

Corbett’s  moral  philosophy  of  living 
simply  and  humbly  in  harmony  with 
nature  was  based  on  his  Quaker  beliefs  in 

(continued  on  p.  8) 


Remembering  Jim 
by  Pat  Corbett 

Cascabel  (AZ)  Worship  Group 

“Faith  is  not  a stubborn  belief  in  spite  of 
all  evidence.  That  is  not  faith,  that  is  fool- 
ishness. Faith  is  not  belief  in  spite  of  evi- 
dence but  a life  in  scorn  of  the  conse- 
quences. ” — Clarence  Jordan. 

Somehow  this  quotation  seems  to  me  to 
epitomize  Jim’s  approach  to  life  and 
what  he  felt  called  to  do  better  than  any- 
thing else  I have  heard  or  read.  He  always 
knew  that  there  were  consequences,  fre- 
quently painful  ones  for  him  and  some- 
times for  others,  to  the  things  he  felt  called 
to  do. 

He  would  always  talk  to  me  about 
what  he  was  going  to  do — “Pat,  I’ve  been 
thinking”  could  always  bring  out  the  wince 
reflex  in  me  as  I thought  “Oh  God,  now 
what  kind  of  trouble  are  we  going  to  get 
into?”  However,  having  once  thought  an 
issue  through  and  decided  that  he  needed 
to  act,  you  might  as  well  just  get  ready  for 
the  storm  because  he  wasn’t  going  to  back 
down.  We  used  to  laugh  about  how  I 
would  frequently  tell  him:  “Don’t  think 
Jim,  don’t  think!” 

As  I’m  sure  you  know  he  was 
gently  hard  as  a rock  once  he  got  com- 
mitted to  something.  He  was  also  gentle 
and  caring  and  concerned;  shortly  be- 
fore he  died,  and  in  full  knowledge  that 
he  would  only  live  a few  days  more  at 
most,  he  asked  me  how  I was  doing — as 
though  that  and  not  his  death  were  the 
major  concern.  I’m  quite  certain  that  to 
him  his  death  wasn’t  the  major  concern. 
To  say  that  I felt  loved  and  humbled  by 
that  doesn’t  begin  to  express  how  I felt. 

I hope  that  when  my  turn  comes  to  die  I 
can  face  it  with  a fraction  of  Jim’s  cour- 
age and  grace. 

Thanks  for  all  you  have  done 
and  are  doing  to  make  the  memorial 
meeting  meaningful  to  all  of  us.  I really 
do  feel  like  a paraphrase  of  one  of  the 
Beatles’  songs — “I’ll  get  by  with  a lot  of 
help  from  my  friends.”  □ 
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(continued from  p.  7) 

nonviolence  and  respect  for  life,  his  stud- 
ies at  Colgate  and  Harvard,  and  his  expe- 
riences as  a rancher  and  goatherd  in 
southern  Arizona  and  Mexico. 

“He  was  at  home  with  cows,  with 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  yet  he  was  so, 
so  smart,”  Elford  said. 

Corbett  was  drawn  into  refugee  work 
in  1981,  after  a friend  picked  up  a Salva- 
doran hitchhiker  who  subsequently  was 
arrested  and  deported.  In  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  hitchhiker’s  whereabouts,  Cor- 
bett learned  that  many  Salvadoran  and 
Guatemalan  refugees  were  suffering  simi- 
lar fates,  despite  legitimate  claims  to  po- 
litical asylum. 

Corbett  and  others  began  helping 
refugees  to  avoid  capture,  yet  he  insisted 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  not  “civil 
disobedience.”  He  argued  instead  that  it 
was  “civil  initiative” — they  were  uphold- 
ing laws  regarding  treatment  of  war  refu- 
gees that  the  US  government  refused  to 
enforce.  On  March  24,  1982  Southside 
Presbyterian  became  the  first  church  in 
the  country  to  declare  itself  a sanctuary 
for  Central  Americans  fleeing  persecution. 

The  movement  quickly  gained  atten- 
tion and  acceptance.  At  its  height,  more 
than  200  religious  orders  and  congrega- 
tions nationwide,  several  universities  and 
municipalities,  and  more  than  600  relig- 
ious organizations,  including  the  National 
Federation  of  Priests’  Councils 
(representing  more  than  33,000  Catholic 
priests)  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
sanctuary.  In  1984,  Corbett  accepted  the 
Letelier-Moffitt  Human  Rights  Award  on 
behalf  of  the  movement. 

Rejecting  the  claim  that  sanctuary 
was  in  fact  upholding  the  law,  the  US 
government  moved  against  its  leaders.  In 
January  1985,  Corbett  and  ten  others,  in- 
cluding two  Catholic  priests,  a nun,  and 
several  religious  lay  workers,  were  in- 
dicted on  alien-smuggling  charges.  After  a 
six-month  trial  in  Tucson,  eight  were  con- 
victed of  various  felonies.  All  received 
probation.  Corbett,  who  by  this  time  had 
taken  a less-public  role  in  sanctuary,  was 
among  the  three  who  were  acquitted. 

Corbett  retired  to  rural  Arizona, 
where  he  and  his  wife  Pat  founded  an  in- 
tentional community,  the  Saguaro-Juniper 
Association,  which  is  based  on  principles 
of  land,  plant  and  animal  protection.  The 
association  eventually  grew  to  encompass 
1,100  acres  and  includes  a spiritual  retreat 
center  called  the  Cascabel  Hermitage. 


Corbett  continued  to  write  and  speak 
out  against  the  militarization  of  the  US- 
Mexico  border,  the  exploitation  of  undocu- 
mented workers,  and  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  Mexicans  suffering  and  dying  in 
the  desert.  “One  day,”  he  told  a reporter, 
“we  will  be  as  ashamed  of  borders  as  we 
are  of  slavery.” 

He  published  one  book  of  philosophy, 
called  Goatwalking:  A Guide  to  Wildland 
Living,  a Quest  for  the  Peaceable  King- 
dom, and  was  working  to  complete  another 
when  he  was  struck  by  cerebellar  paraneo- 
plastic syndrome,  a rare  and  fast-moving 
cancer  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

In  Goatwalking,  Corbett  contemplated 
what  his  legacy  might  be: 

On  the  prairie,  when  the  wind 
wails  a dirge  and  snow  sifts  in  rivulets 
through  the  sagebrush.  I’ve  hugged  the 
sticky-pink,  death-chilled  body  of  a 
newborn  lamb  under  my  coat,  and  its 
heart  fluttered  in  reply. 

And  on  a desert  mountain,  amidst 
the  hush  of  soaring  granite.  I’ve 
opened  a forgotten  spring.  The  few 
who  remembered  thought  it  had  long 
ago  gone  dry,  but  I found  the  hidden 
place  and  dug  down  until  a stream  ran 
clear  and  cold  in  the  summer  sun. 

So  what  are  epitaphs  to  me?  I’ve 
shared  life’s  warmth  with  a lamb.  I’ve 
opened  a desert  spring. 

Indeed  he  did.  And  so  much  more.  □ 


Jim  Corbett: 
Prophet  and 
GoatWalker 

By  Chuck  Fager 

Friend  Jim  Corbett,  of  Pima  Meeting, 
died  on  his  Arizona  ranch  August  2, 
after  a short  illness.  He  was  67. 

With  his  passing  a quiet  Quaker  giant 
has  departed. 

I for  one  am  grateful  to  have  lived  in 
the  same  two  centuries  as  he.  For  those 
who  become  familiar  with  the  important 
strands  of  Quaker  thought  and  action  of 
our  time,  I believe  Jim’s  life  and  work  will 
loom  even  larger  with  time. 

Not  that  we’ll  see  a lot  of  monuments 
to  him;  he  deserves  them,  but  that  wasn’t 
his  way,  and  Quakers  aren’t  much  for  it. 

But  a tribute  is  due,  and  here’s  mine. 
It’s  an  adaptation  of  a profile  of  Jim  that 
was  part  of  my  book.  Without  Apology. 


In  a treatise  entitled  Goatwalking, 
you  might  not  expect  liberal  Quaker 
“prophecy”  to  be  a prominent  theme.  But 
in  the  case  of  this  stunning  book,  you 
would  be  mostly  mistaken. 

I say  mostly  because  it’s  hard  to 
characterize  Goatwalking — or  its  author. 
If  I call  him  a prophet,  it  is  not  because 
he  pens  jeremiads.  Corbett  was  a gentle 
man,  retiring,  soft-spoken,  grizzled  by 
desert  sun  and  wind.  He  has  been  a 
rancher,  cowboy,  horse  trader,  librarian, 
shepherd  and  wilderness  guide.  He  also 
breezed  brilliantly  through  college  in 
three  years,  and  finished  a Master  in  phi- 
losophy at  Harvard  while  spending  most 
of  his  time  partying.  He  cited  the  classics 
of  Western — and  Eastern — thought  with 
the  same  familiarity  and  confidence  that 
he  explained  how  a human  can  become 
part  of  the  society  of  goats. 

In  the  course  of  his  “errantry”  (one 
of  his  favorite  terms,  which  means  a 
quest  for  personal  and  spiritual  adven- 
ture, best  exemplified  by  Don  Quixote), 
there  were  ups  and  downs:  Corbett  once 
considered  suicide,  he  says,  after  a series 
of  personal  setbacks  in  the  early  1960s. 
But  instead,  after  an  unexpected  personal 
mystical  experience,  he  chose  to  live,  and 
then  “turned  Quaker”  as  the  best  expres- 
sion of  his  renewed  view  of  life. 

Corbett  was  by  no  means  a conven- 
tional social  activist.  But  one  night  in  the 
early  1980s,  he  volunteered  to  help  find 
legal  assistance  for  a Salvadoran  refugee 
arrested  by  the  Border  Patrol.  But  before 
he  could  file  the  required  forms,  the  Sal- 
vadoran was  abruptly  deported,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  US  government’s  own  laws. 
Corbett  was  shocked,  then  galvanized. 
From  this  spontaneous  effort  to  respond 
to  the  refugee’s  plight  sprang  what  be- 
came the  Sanctuary  movement. 

The  saga  of  the  Sanctuary  movement  is 
something  of  an  underground  epic,  a coun- 
ter-narrative to  the  triumphahst  “Morning  in 
America”  posturing  of  the  Reagan-Bush 
years.  And  predictably  for  the  times,  as  the 
movement  developed,  it  first  put  Corbett’s 
weatherbeaten  visage  on  national  TV,  and 
then  got  his  name  on  the  FBI’s  wiretap  list. 

Federal  prosecutors  worked  long  and 
hard  to  put  him  behind  bars,  in  one  of  the 
more  significant  political  trials  of  the 
1980s.  The  effort  misfired,  it  turned  out, 
because  a wiretap  recorder  had  run  out  of 
tape  just  at  a point  where  Corbett  was  on 
the  phone  making  self-incriminating 
plans  to  rescue  more  refugee  families. 
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Besides  Goatwalking,  Corbett’s 
unique  career  of  “errantry”  had  the  mak- 
ings of  a fascinating,  offbeat  suspense 
thriller  (which  I’d  like  to  write  someday). 
But  it  was  a particular  discovery  made  in 
the  course  of  his  Sanctuary  work  that  I 
want  to  mention  here:  along  with  making 
friends  and  jousting  with  the  feds,  he  un- 
expectedly found  the  Church,  and  with  it 
what  he  called  “the  prophetic  faith.” 

Before  these  encounters,  however, 
Corbett  spent  years  in  the  practice  of 
Goatwalking's  title:  wandering  arid  range- 
lands  with  a herd  of  goats.  On  these  ex- 
clusions, he  and  the  herd  became  a part  of 
the  natural  landscape,  moving  outside  the 
standard,  schedule-obsessed,  nature- 
dominating  way  of  life  most  of  us  lead 
most  of  the  time. 

The  practice  of  goatwalking  is  not  for 
the  faint  of  heart,  however:  once  he  was 
asked  to  bring  along  some  teen-aged  stu- 
dents from  John  Woolman  School  in  Cali- 
fornia for  a week’s  trek,  but  they  only 
lasted  a few  days.  There  was,  they  com- 
plained, “nothing  to  do.” 

This  was  precisely  the  point,  of 
course;  but  they  couldn’t  bear  it.  How 
many  of  us  could? 

Yet  Corbett  notes  that  the  reflective, 
often  mystical  experiences  evoked  by 
goatwalking,  though  formally  “useless,” 
are  hardly  unproductive,  especially  in  one 
important  field: 

Leisure,  solitude,  dependence  on 
uncontrolled  natural  rhythms,  alert 
concentration  on  present  events,  long 
nights  devoted  to  quiet  watching — 
little  wonder  that  so  many  religions 
originated  among  herders  and  so 
many  religious  metaphors  are  pas- 
toral.... As  a way  to  cultivate  a di- 
mension of  life  that  is  lost  to  indus- 
trial man  [and  woman],  goatwalking 
may  put  us  in  touch  with  a mystery 
more  real  than  we  are. 

(The  religions  which  originated  in 
wilderness  experiences  include  not  only 
Judaism,  Islam  and  Christianity,  but  also  a 
little-known  sect  which  germinated  in  the 
wanderings  of  a youth  who  in  1643  “left 
my  relations,  and  broke  off  all  familiarity 
or  fellowship  with  young  or  old...  [and 
for  more  than  three  years]  fasted  much, 
walked  abroad  in  solitary  places  many 
days....”  If  England  lacks  deserts,  it  still 
had  its  share  of  wilderness,  both  outward 
and  inward,  in  which  George  Fox  wan- 
dered alone  for  several  years.) 


It  was  Corbett’s  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  Arizona-Mexico  border  country 
that  made  him  invaluable  in  the  early  days 
of  what  was  to  become  the  Sanctuary 
movement.  Indeed,  it  made  him  the  move- 
ment’s founder,  as  much  as  anyone.  And  it 
was  the  religious  encounters  he  had  then, 
while  working  to  help  Salvadoran  and  Gua- 
temalan refugees  crossing  the  Arizona  bor- 
der to  escape  from  the  bloody  wars  raging 
there  in  those  years  which  brought  about 
another  major  personal  turnaround  for  him. 

Fleeing  imprisonment,  torture  and 
death  in  their  homelands,  the  refugees  all 
too  often  faced  imprisonment,  torture  and 
death  in  the  Mexican  underworld,  or  pris- 
ons there  and  in  the  US — not  to  mention 
the  prospect  of  deportation  back  into  the 
hands  of  bloodthirsty  military  governments 
from  which  they  had  fled. 


“Dream-catcher  ” by  Katti  Sutton 


As  the  refugees  kept  coming,  Corbett 
kept  working  with  them.  Soon  he  traveled 
anonymously  through  Mexico  and  into 
Guatemala,  tracking  hunted  exiles.  More 
than  once  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by 
hostile  authorities.  In  these  journeys  he 
came  to  know  not  only  the  victims,  but  also 
people  from  many  different  churches  who 
were  dedicated  to  aiding  them. 

Once  he  joined  a priest  in  a visit  to 
refugees  in  a filthy  Mexican  prison.  The 
priest  introduced  Corbett  as  “Padre  Jaime,” 
and  explained  that  the  gringo’s  non-clerical 
language  and  gestures  were  characteristic 
of  his  peculiar  order.  La  Sociedad  de  los 
Amigos.  Later  the  priest  even  introduced 
him  to  an  archbishop  as  “un  cuaquero  muy 
cat61ico“ — a description  which  Robert 
Barclay  would  likely  have  approved. 

It  was  among  such  people  of  faith 


within  outwardly  quite  different  sects 
that  Corbett  began  to  sense  the  pres- 
ence of  something  beyond  the  visible 
denominational  structures — what  he 
called  “the  church.”  And  not  just  any 
church,  but  the  “Catholic”  church: 
“During  recent  weeks,”  he  wrote 
in  a letter  to  friends  in  mid- 1981, 
“I’ve  been  discovering  this  catholic 
church  that  is  a people  rather  than 
creed  or  rite,  a living  church  of  many 
cultures  that  must  be  met  to  be 
known. 

“I’ve  been  discovering  the 
Catholic  Church,  not  by  studying  Ca- 
tholicism but  by  meeting  Catholics. 
Whatever  our  creedal  differences,  we 
meet  as  one  people  by  virtue  of  our 
allegiance  to  one  kingdom.  And  my 
discovery  is  that  the  church  is  truly 
catholic,  a people  of  peoples 
that  incorporates  not  only  a mul- 
tiplicity of  nations  and  cultures 
but  also  divergent  beliefs,  rites 
and  perspectives....” 

Still,  one  outcome  of  this  dis- 
covery, he  noted,  was  that 
“After  having  been  Quaker  for 
almost  two  decades,  I decided  to 
seek  formal  membership  in  my 
meeting,  in  order  to  join  the 
church....  Until  I began  discov- 
ering the  church,  I had  no  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a member,  be- 
cause I thought  of  denomina- 
tional  membership  as  separative 
rather  than  unitive....  [But]  just 
as  there’s  no  generic  form  of 
marriage  that  transcends  and  pre- 
cludes marriage  to  someone  in 
particular,  there’s  no  generic  form  of 
membership  in  the  church  I’d  come  to 
know.” 

His  experience  of  the  Church 
both  resembled  and  differed  from  that 
laid  out  in  Barclay’s  Apology.  It  is 
similar  in  its  indifference  to  institu- 
tional boundaries,  and  the  shift  from 
capital  to  small  “C.”  For  Barclay,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  church  “is  nothing 
other  than  the  society,  gathering,  or 
company  of  those  whom  God  has 
called  out  of  the  world  and  the 
worldly  spirit,  to  walk  in  his  light  and 
life....  There  may  be  members  of  this 
catholic  church  not  only  among  all 
the  several  sorts  of  Christians,  but 
also  among  pagans,  Turks  [Muslims], 
and  Jews.” 

Corbett  differed  from  Barclay  on 
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one  major  point,  in  that  for  him  the  church 
is  not  primarily  a collection  of  individu- 
als, but  rather  “a  people  of  peoples.”  It  is 
an  organic  network  of  persons  working 
from  within  traditional  structures  that  are 
meaningful  to  them,  with  people  in  other 
faith  groups,  for  common  purposes,  or  in 
a common  pilgrimage  in  response  to  a 
common  call.  Perhaps  a useful  metaphor 
for  this  might  be  a patch  of  wildflowers, 
variegated  in  color  and  form,  yet  all  lean- 
ing parallel  under  the  breath  of  the  same 
invisible  wind. 

Corbett  doubted  that  this  notion  of 
church  can  be  adequately  expressed  intel- 
lectually; “This  is  the  kind  of  meaning  one 
discovers  only  in  meeting  those  who  share 
it,  much  the  way  a language  lives  among  a 
people  rather  than  in  a dictionary’s  after- 
thoughts.” 

Many  another  eminent  Friend  would 
have  understood  what  he  was  driving  at,  I 
think.  And  as  to  what  or  who  it  is  that  ani- 
mates and  moves  them,  what  lies  behind 
the  word  “God,”  Corbett  paraphrased  Job 
(38:2),  “This  is  where  words  darken  coun- 
sel and  all  names  are  blasphemy.” 

Yet  if  words  are  hazardous,  we  are 
not  without  images.  The  model  for  this 
process  also  comes  from  the  Bible,  in  the 
molding  of  the  heterogeneous  Hebrew 
tribes  into  the  people  Israel  at  Sinai  by 
their  response  to  the  divine  calling  medi- 
ated by  Moses.  This  models  the  commit- 
ted community,  cutting  across  lines  of  cul- 
ture, denomination  and  philosophy,  which 
constitutes  “the  church,”  Corbett  con- 
cluded. 

Furthermore,  his  explorations  in  the 
Bible,  particularly  in  the  prophets  and  the 
Book  of  Job,  began  to  make  plain  to  him 
that  the  experience  and  community  of  the 
Church,  as  reflected  there,  was  one  which 
could  “bridge  differences  of  creed,  rite 
and  culture.  It  even  transcends  the  divi- 
sion between  believers  and  unbelievers.” 
Unbelievers,  he  added,  like  himself. 

Yes.  Shortly  after  his  1985  indict- 
ment on  federal  charges  of  conspiracy  and 
“alien-smuggling,”  Corbett  was  feted  at  an 
interdenominational  religious  program 
featuring  Elie  Weisel.  When  Corbett’s 
turn  came  to  speak,  he  startled  the  admir- 
ing crowd  by  describing  himself  as  an 
“unbeliever.” 

“That  is,”  he  explained,  “I  don’t  be- 
lieve selfhood  survives  death,  and  I con- 
sider any  conceivable  God  to  be  an  idol.” 

And  yet,  his  “unbelief’  was  not  con- 
ventional agnosticism  or  atheism,  he  ex- 


plained. “As  I read  the  Bible,  this  kind  of 
unbelief  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  faith 
of  Abraham  and  Moses  and  achieves  clas- 
sic expression  in  Job.”  (Corbett,  like  Eliza- 
beth Watson,  was  a speaker  at  the  1989 
Friends  Bible  Conference  in  Philadelphia.) 

Corbett  pointed  out  that  the  biblical 
faith,  as  embodied  in  the  first  three  com- 
mandments brought  down  from  Sinai  by 
Moses,  put  opposition  to  idolatry  at  the  top 
of  the  list;  and  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
smooth  conventional  theologizing  of  Job’s 
friends  is  relentlessly  debunked,  showing 
that  idols  include  not  only  statues  or  golden 
calves,  but  concepts  of  God — dogmas  and 
theologies— as  well. 

Corbett  illustrated  this  conviction  of 
biblical  anti-theologizing  by  citing  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  through  whom  God  de- 
clares, “I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  no 
other....  I form  the  light,  and  create  dark- 
ness: I make  peace  and  create  evil:  I the 
Lord  do  all  these  things”  (Isaiah  45:5-7). 

This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  many  other 
passages,  and  to  orthodox  theology,  where 
God  is  spoken  of  as  all-Good. 

Such  biblical  demythologizing  of  the 
Bible  itself,  Corbett  said,  reaches  its  zenith 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  where  the  notion  that 
God  must  be  only  the  source  of  good  is 
completely  undermined.  In  a modem  paral- 
lel, Corbett  noted  a report  that  some  rabbis 
in  Auschwitz  put  God  on  trial  for  injustice 
and  pronounced  a guilty  verdict. 

What  are  we  left  with  then?  Not  with 
atheism,  Corbett  said,  but  without  much 
formal  theism  either;  this  is,  instead,  the 
basis  of  biblical  “unbelief,”  namely  that  “... 
the  biblical  faith  has  always  required  hon- 
est God- wrestling....  Consider:  Abraham, 
‘the  father  of  believers,’  was  the  ancient 
world’s  trail-breaking  unbeliever  and 
iconoclast,  rejecting  all  of  humanity’s  pur- 
ported Gods....  The  prophetic  faith  has 
never  ceased  to  need  its  idol-breakers  who 
question  all  authority.  Over  many  centu- 
ries, it  has  also  developed  a profoundly 
seasoned  piety  that  can  be  amused  by  the 
Yiddish  punchline;  ‘If  You  forgive  us, 
we’ll  forgive  You. ’”(1996,  p.  6) 

This  was  a process  Corbett  under- 
stood; it  was  much  of  the  basis  of  his  own 
self-identification  as  an  “unbeliever.”  And 
it  had  a lot  to  do  with  his  attraction  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  drawn  by  our 
attempts  at  radical  simplification  of  the 
business  of  religion,  the  stripping  away  of 
outward  paraphernalia  on  which  new  forms 
of  idolatry  can  hang  as  on  hooks;  and  our 
emphasis  on  letting  lives  preach  through 


faithful  response  to  leadings,  rather  than 
being  bound  by  dogma  or  ritual.  He  cited 
with  Quakerly  approval  Psalm  62:1:  “My 
soul  waits  in  silence  for  God  only,”  and 
the  rabbinical  comment  that  Silence  is 
“the  worship  least  likely  to  make  an  idol... 
silence  is  the  height  of  all  praises  of  God.” 

To  sum  up:  Corbett  encountered  in 
the  Sanctuary  movement  a new  manifesta- 
tion of  authentic  religion,  which  takes 
form  in  communities  that  respond  to  the 
leadings  of  an  unimaginable  but  real  pres- 
ence which  theologians  typically  call  God. 
These  communities,  especially  as  they 
work  together,  moving  in  concert  even 
while  maintaining  their  specific  identities, 
make  up  the  true,  “catholic”  church,  cut- 
ting across  lines  of  dogma,  denomination 
and  culture. 

The  mission  of  this  invisible  “church” 
is,  in  Corbett’s  terms,  the  “hallowing  of 
the  earth.”  To  hallow  means  to  make  holy; 
and  the  holiness  we  are  called  on  to  mani- 
fest is  capsulized  by  the  prophet  Micah 
(6:8):  “He  has  showed  thee,  O man,  what 
is  good;  and  what  does  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God?” 

In  the  gospels  this  task  is  described  in 
Matthew  25,  where  we  heard  Jesus  telling 
of  the  separation  of  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  at  the  last  judgment;  the  division  is 
made  not  on  the  basis  of  belief  or  denomi- 
nation, but  according  to  whether  a person 
has,  like  the  heretical  Good  Samaritan, 
been  “moved  with  compassion”  (Luke 
10:33)  and  fed,  clothed,  housed  and  de- 
fended “the  least  of  these,  my  breth- 
ren.” (Matt.  25:40) 

For  Friend  Jim  Corbett,  and  many 
faith  communities  in  the  borderlands  of 
the  American  Southwest  and  elsewhere, 
these  texts  came  vividly  alive  as  they 
joined  in  the  work  of  providing  sanctuary 
for  some  of  the  thousands  of  refugees 
fleeing  the  horror  of  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

After  his  trial,  as  media  attention 
faded,  Corbett  returned  contentedly  to  his 
ranch,  his  goats,  and  his  writing.  Accord- 
ing to  one  news  report,  when  his  last  ill- 
ness came  over  him,  he  hurried  to  finish 
work  on  a book  manuscript,  which  was, 
according  to  one  fnend,  “a  mixture  of 
cabalistic  and  Jewish  thought  and  his  cow 
work.” 

I smiled  at  that.  How  thoroughly  Jim  to 
mix  cabahsm  with  cows.  But  if  anybody 
could  do  it,  he  could.  And  he’ll  make  it 
good,  too,  I bet.  I’m  anxious  to  read  it.  □ 
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Jim  Corbett: 
In  His  Own  Words 


To  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  1985: 

“Civil  initiative  that  incorporates  recog- 
nized rights  into  community  norms  and  le- 
gal practice  is  peacemaking  in  its  quintes- 
sential form  Rather  than  the  elaboration  of 
governmental  plans  that  require  the  nations 
to  relinquish  sovereignty  to  a superstate, 
this  kind  of  community  action  is  the  most 
practicable  way  for  most  of  us  to  cultivate 
the  growth  of  a peacemaking  international 
order.  As  the  inauguration  in  practice  of 
formally  declared  and  ratified  human  rights, 
civil  initiative  is  designed  to  claim  and  in- 
corporate these  disputed  frontier  territories 
of  codified  law  into  our  country’s  accepted 
social  standards.” 

From  The  Sanctuary  Church,  1986: 

“Individuals  can  resist  injustice,  but  only  in 
community  can  we  do  justice.” 

“To  serve  in  the  world  as  it  is,  we  must 
build  on  this  foundation:  The  Kingdom’s 
creative  power  is  right  here  among  us, 
whenever  we  gather  to  seek,  hear  and  do 
torah.  Gathering  we  hear  ourselves  called  to 
become  a people  that  hallows  the  earth,  a 
people  that  covenants  to  do  justice  and  to 
love  kindness,  that  the  Kingdom  may 
come — on  earth,  in  our  lives,  and  during 
our  days.” 

From  Goatwalking,  1991: 

“Errantry  is  primarily  concerned  with 
communion,  which  in  our  age  focuses 
on  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  human 
civilization  to  life  on  earth.  The  first, 
decisive  step  into  errantry  is  to  become 
untamed,  at  home  in  wildlands.  To  be 
at  home  in  wildlands,  one  must  accept 
and  share  life  as  a gift  that  is  unearned 
and  unowned.  When  we  cease  to  work 
at  taming  the  Creation  and  learn  to  ac- 
cept life  as  a gift,  a way  opens  for  us  to 
become  active  participants  in  an  an- 
cient exodus  out  of  idolatry  and  bond- 
age— a pilgrimage  that  continues  to  be 
conceived  and  born  in  wilderness.” 


“Civil  initiative  maintains  and  extends  the 
mle  of  law,  unlike  civil  disobedience, 
which  breaks  it,  and  civil  obedience,  which 
lets  the  government  break  it.” 

“As  a communion  for  whom  no  ‘they’  is  an 
alien/‘we’  has  no  fixed  boundaries.  We  are 
empowered  and  entmsted  to  be  the  cocrea- 
tors of  a humanity  that  hallows  the  earth, 
but  there  is  no  multiplicity  of  creators.  The 
catholic  communion  we  form  is  the  body 
of  the  boundless.” 

From  a June  13,  2001,  letter  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies: 

“In  the  United  States,  our  reason  for  going 
public  wasn’t  just  the  need  to  get  the  word 
out.  Our  practice  of  sanctuary  was  done  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  ‘civil  initia- 
tive’ that  required  we  be  open  and  account- 
able. As  direct  action,  civil  initiative  differs 
from  civil  disobedience  in  being  positively 
engaged  in  legal  procedures  to  protect  and 
uphold  good  laws  that  the  government  is 
violating.  For  example,  Gandhi  insisted 
that  civil  disobedience  requires  that  one 
plead  guilty  to  violating  the  unjust  laws 
that  are  targeted  by  direct  action.  In  the 
case  of  Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  refu- 
gees, though,  it  was  the  US  government 
that  was  systematically  violating  both  inter- 
national and  domestic  law  that  established 
their  right  to  political  asylum.  To  plead 
guilty  for  upholding  legal  rights  that  the 
government  was  violating  would  be  to  un- 
dermine the  very  rights  we  sought  to  pro- 
tect. 

“In  1987,  as  Salvadoran  and  Guatema- 
lan refugees’  needs  for  political  asylum 
were  waning,  we  formed  a covenant  com- 
munity to  acquire  a homeland  in  the  heart 
of  the  San  Pedro  watershed,  an  area  that 


The  Nature  Conservancy  would  name  in 
1991  as  one  of  the  Western  Hemisphere’s 
twelve  ‘Last  Great  Places’ — a land  of  ex- 
traordinary biodiversity  and  essential  corri- 
dors for  wildlife  migration,  and  a land  that 
could  still  be  saved  from  suburbanizing 
development  and  agribusiness  depletion. 
Quite  simply,  we  had  learned  that  we  didn’t 
need  to  become  eco-saints.  We  just  needed 
to  focus  on  a bill  of  rights  for  the  land  that 
our  covenants  and  agreements  could  estab- 
lish as  the  law  of  our  land,  no  matter  how 
unsaintly  we  and  our  successors  might  be. 
We  could  simply  agree  to  convert  our  land 
ownership  into  earth  rights,  in  perpetuity.” 

An  Epitaph  from  Goatwalking 

Before  going  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  and  turning  Quaker,  when  1 withdrew 
to  the  Black  Bear  slope  of  Miller  Peak,  I 
considered  fitting  in — finding  something  to 
do  that  would  pay  better  and  be  more  re- 
spectable than  cowboying  or  sheepherding. 
(In  college.  I’d  planned  to  become  a phi- 
losophy teacher,  but  the  main  thing  I 
learned  from  studying  philosophy  was  that 
I knew  nothing  to  teach.)  Mulling  it  over,  I 
saw  that  I was  really  concerned  with  doing 
something  notable  with  my  life.  When  I 
sorted  it  out,  I made  a memo  to  myself: 

Life  is  just  a moment,  they  say. 
One’s  name  must  be  carved  deep  into 
history’s  bedrock,  to  last  a moment 
longer  through  time’s  endless  erosion, 
they  say. 

On  the  prairie,  when  the  wind 
wails  a dirge  and  snow  sifts  in  rivulets 
through  the  sagebmsh.  I’ve  hugged  the 
sticky-pink,  death-chilled  body  of  a 
newborn  lamb  under  my  coat,  and  its 
heart  fluttered  in  reply. 

And  on  a desert  mountain,  amidst 
the  hush  of  soaring  granite.  I’ve 
opened  a forgotten  spring.  The  few 
who  remembered  thought  it  had  long 
ago  gone  dry,  but  I found  the  hidden 
place  and  dug  down  until  a stream  ran 
clear  and  cold  in  the  summer  sun. 

So  what  are  epitaphs  to  me?  I’ve 
shared  life’s  warmth  with  a lamb.  I’ve 
opened  a desert  spring. 

Still  in  my  twenties,  1 could  already 
write  as  good  a remembrance  as  any  I 
could  imagine  for  myself  at  ninety:  “He 
kept  a lamb  or  two  from  freezing,  he  found 
and  opened  a forgotten  spring.” 
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Sandy  and  Tom  Farley  share 
information  about  their  project 
in  Kosova . 

— Photo  by  G.  Hamilton 


MaryBeth  Webster  and 
Suzanne  Marinelli  on  behalf 
of  “Quakers  and  the  Arts.” 
Quaker  Artists  are  invited  to 
share  their  creative  work  an 
AFSC  Friends  Gallery  during 
the  month  of  January  2002  in 
the  annual  exhibit  called 
“Spirit  Expressed.”  Contact 
Dorothea  Harrington,  volun- 
teer exhibition  coordinator  at 
626-791-1978  @ 980  North 
Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena,  CA 
91103 

— Photo  by  G.  Hamilton 


Left  to  right:  Sarah 
House,  Bobbi  Kendig 
and  Steve  Matchett 
making  paper  cranes. 

— Photo  by 
G.  Hamilton 


Walter  and  Traci  Hjelt  Sullivan, 

—Phoii 


Gil  Hamilton  (our  photographer,  on  the# 
Andrea  Armin-Hoiland,  Chuck  Friedtija 
worship  groups  at  PYM,  see  p.  15. 
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Julie  Harlow  shares  the 
latest  news  about  Friends 
House  Moscow  and 
Quakers  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

See  upcoming  issue  of 
Friends  Bulletin  for  a 
report  on  the  “Warm 
House.” 

— Photo  by  G.  Hamilton 


etihg 


jtlie  left)  and  his  worship  group:  Sue  Farley, 
riedeimd  Jean  Lester.  To  find  out  more  about 


7m  PUtMes 


at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 
G.  Hamilton 


George  Millikan  (right) 
along  with  Steve  Birdie- 
bough  of  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation, 
which  will  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary  in  2002. 
— Photo  by  G.  Hamilton 


Jeanette  Norton  on 
behalf  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for 
Consultation. 

— Photo  by  G.  Hamilton 
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Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Epistles  and  Action  Minutes 


PYM  Epistle  2001 

To  Friends  everywhere  from  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  in  session  at  Mt.  Ma- 
donna, California,  from  July  30***  to  August 
4^  2001. 

We  send  our  greetings  to  you. 

We  were  reminded  in  our  opening 
session  that  “Living  by  Faith  is  not  a pri- 
vate matter,”  and  we  experienced  the  truth 
of  that  message.  We  approved  Minutes  on 
such  real-world  matters  as  concerns  re- 
lated to  our  opposition  to  the  so-called 
“War  on  Dmgs,”  sanctions  against  Iraq, 
and  the  death  penalty.  For  the  first  time 
that  we  can  remember,  we  approved  the 
support  of  an  intern  from  this  yearly  meet- 
ing. She  has  been  led  to  work  in  commu- 
nity service  at  the  Superfimd  cleanup  site 
at  Tar  Creek  in  Oklahoma.  The  PYM 
Unity  with  Nature  Committee  will  oversee 
her  activities. 

As  we  re-form  our  blessed  community 
each  year,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
practice  living  together  as  the  Quakers  we 
would  like  to  be.  We  were  delighted  to 
receive  the  long-awaited  new  edition  of 
Faith  and  Practice',  “A  Guide  to  Quaker 
Discipline  in  the  Experience  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.”  The  whole  of  our 
Quaker  family  celebrated  publication  with 
vegan  Birth  Day  cake  for  all. 

Virtually  our  entire  community  joined 
in  the  Meeting  for  Memorials.  Loving 
ministry  testified  to  the  witness  provided 
by  these  dear  friends.  Two  young  lives  had 
been  cut  short  by  gun  violence.  Regardless 
of  how  many  years  our  Friends  had  lived, 
we  heard  of  risks  taken,  witness  demon- 
strated, and  much  love. 

Despite  our  losses,  the  size  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting  remains  the  same. 

We  sense  a quickening  among  us.  We 
are  paying  more  attention  to  members  who 
report  to  us  about  their  work  to  alleviate 
suffering  throughout  the  world. 

Next  year,  we  expect  to  meet  in  a city 
on  the  US-Mexico  border.  As  we  move 
down  from  our  mountaintop  experience, 
we  will  have  new  opportunities  for  en- 
gagement and  service.  We  look  forward  to 
the  challenges  and  to  our  responses. 

— Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Epis- 


tle Committee,  2001,  Jane  Peers,  conve- 
ner, Kitty  Bergel,  and  Carl  Magruder 

Action  Minutes 

PYM  2000-9  Friends  approve  a min- 
ute opposing  Iraqi  sanctions  as  follows: 

“Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Relig- 
ious Society  of  Friends  reaffirms  its  oppo- 
sition to  economic  sanctions  against  the 
people  of  Iraq.  This  opposition  was  first 
expressed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  a Mi- 
nute of  Concern  in  1998. 

“We  ask  again,  with  renewed  energy, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  State  Department  and  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Congress  work  to 
drop  all  economic  sanctions  and  replace 
them  with  programs  to  aid  the  Iraqi  people 
in  rebuilding  the  shattered  infra-structure 
of  their  society.  Let  us  see  what  love  can 
do.” 

PYM  2000-10  Friends  approve  a 
minute  opposing  the  Death  Penalty  as 
follows: 

“Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Relig- 
ious Society  of  Friends  reaffirms  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Death  Penalty.  The  deliberate 
taking  of  a human  life  by  the  state,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  an  absolute  and  ir- 
revocable denial  that  there  is  that  of  God 
in  everyone.  Each  life  is  uniquely  valuable 
and  sacred  and  no  one  is  totally  beyond 
redemption. 

“Capital  punishment  rejects  the  mes- 
sage of  forgiveness.  It  degrades  the  hu- 
manity of  the  executioners  and  of  the  soci- 
ety that  endorses  the  act. 

“We  will  work  with  concerned  mem- 
bers of  all  religious  faiths  and  others  of 
like  conviction  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty.” 

PYM  2000-11  Friends  approved  a 
minute  on  Drug  Concerns  as  follows: 

“Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  approves  in 
principle  the  appended  Minute  on  Drug 
Concerns  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 


“Friends  for  over  300  years  have 
sought  to  live  ‘in  the  virtue  of  that  life 
and  power  that  takes  away  the  occasion 
of  all  war.’  Today  the  United  States 
government  is  engaged  in  a ‘war  on 
drugs’  which  bears  all  the  hallmarks  of 
war:  displaced  population,  disrupted 
economics,  terrorization  of  minorities, 
abandonment  of  hope  by  those  the  war 
is  supposedly  being  fought  to  help,  the 
use  of  military  force,  the  curtailment  of 
civil  liberties,  and  the  demonizing  of  the 
‘enemies.’ 

“Drugs  continue  to  do  terrible  harm 
to  people  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  to  the 
young. 

“We  call  upon  our  State  and  Federal 
Governments  to  move  from  criminaliza- 
tion to  health  care  solutions.  We  ask 
Friends  to  assist  our  legislators  in  ex- 
ploring ways  in  which  the  vast  sums 
now  being  used  in  this  way  can  be  di- 
verted toward  treatment,  research,  and 
education  on  the  dangers  of  the  use  of 
illegal  drugs  and  inappropriate  use  of 
legal  drugs,  such  as  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco. 

“Some  Friends  under  the  weight  of 
this  concern  are  developing  political 
alliances  to  change  US  government  pol- 
icy. Other  are  developing  ways  to  reach 
out  to  people  in  and  out  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  suffering  from  addiction  and 
to  help  the  call  on  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
aid  in  freeing  themselves  from  this  terri- 
ble burden.  We  urge  all  Friends  to  sup- 
port those  who  carry  this  concern  and 
pray  that  others  will  join  them  in  finding 
paths  that  lead  us  toward  peace,  recon- 
ciliation and  healing.” 

The  clerk  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
will  send  these  minute  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  members 
of  the  United  States  Congress.  Clerk 
will  also  send  this  to  all  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, Worship  Groups,  Interfaith  con- 
tacts, and  with  appropriate  cover  letters, 
to  editors  of  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle, Sacramento  Bee,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
New^  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Peace  and  Social  Order  com- 
mittee is  working  on  a series  of  Queries 
and  a resource  list  to  share  with  all 
monthly  meetings  and  worship  groups 
prior  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  An- 
nual Session  in  2002. 
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News  of  Friends 


by  Arly  Helm 
Grass  Valley  (CA)  Meeting 

Chico  (CA)  Friends  have  instituted  a on- 
going series  of  potlucks,  at  each  of  which 
one  Friend  shares  their  experiences  of 
ministry  in  the  world — how  they  carry 
their  faith  into  daily  life. 

Davis  (CA)  Friends’  children  have  taken 
on  several  projects:  supporting  and  be- 

coming involved  with  the  local  Raptor 
Center,  raising  money  to  “adopt”  a wolf, 
continuing  donations  to  the  children  of  the 
Domestic  Violence  program,  planning  a 
day  in  the  snow  in  February,  and  organiz- 
ing a camping  trip  for  the  entire  meeting  in 
June.  They  collect  pennies  (and  other 
change)  and  sell  baked  goods  to  support 
their  activities. 

Marin  (CA)  Friends  Meeting  lost  then- 
last  family  with  attending  children  due  to  a 
move  out  of  the  area,  and  has  no  children 
for  its  First  Day  School.  These  Friends  are 
also  having  difficulty  producing  a newslet- 
ter, in  part  due  to  ill  health  of  those  who 
would  do  so  if  they  could. 

In  the  honorable  tradition  of  Quakers, 
Redwood  Forest  (Santa  Rosa,  CA) 
Friends  committed  an  act  of  civil  disobe- 
dience. Friends  chose  to  break  US  law  and 
the  Iraq  embargo  by  fimding  an  illegal 
shipment  of  water  purification  supplies 
into  Iraq.  AFSC  publishes  the  following 
meetings  PYM,  NPYM,  and  IMYM  meet- 
ings as  endorsing  its  Campaign  of  Con- 
science, and  in  so  doing,  risks  a prison 
term  of  12  years  and/or  $1  million  fine: 
Albuquerque,  Bellingham,  Beloit, 
Eastside,  Olympia,  Redwood,  Salem, 
Sandpoint,  Santa  Cruz,  and  University 
Monthly  Meetings;  Vashan  Friends  Wor- 
ship Group;  and  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  addition,  inany  Friends  acted 
on  their  own  to  support  the  Campaign. 
Albuquerque  Friends  asked,  with 
Mairead  Corrigan  Maguire,  “What  were 
you  doing  when  the  children  of  Iraq  were 
dying?”  Bellingham  (WA)  Friends  stated, 
“We  fully  understand  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  follow  one’s  own  conscience 
and  answer  to  a higher  authority  than  the 
power  of  the  state.”  University  Friends 
(Seattle,  WA)  “urges  individual  friends  to 
seek  light  on  this  matter  and  to  act  as  they 
feel  led.”  For  more  information,  see  http:// 
www.scn.org/spiritual/ffiends/ufm.html  or 


call  215-241-7170  days,  845-358-4601  eve- 
nings (consider  time  zone  when  you  call). 
Orange  County  MM’s  State  of  the 
Meeting  report  (final  draft,  December 
2000),  stated:  “There  is  no  question  that 
the  most  significant  event  in  the  life  of  the 
Meeting  this  year  was  our  move  to  down- 
town Santa  Ana.  There  is  a freshness,  a 
zeal,  a joy,  and  a pervading  sense  of  op- 
portunity that  color  our  attitude  this 
year....” 

Orange  County  also  has  a new  virtual 
home,  at  www.OrangeCountyQuakers.org, 
which  includes  a “Peace  Forum”  about  the 
current  war. 

Orange  Grove  (Pasadena,  CA)  Meeting 
is  the  new,  western  site  of  Earlham  School 
of  Religion’s  new  ESR  Access  seminary 
program.  Earlham’s  program  directors 
have  faith  that  way  will  open  to  have  all 
the  necessary  technicalities  cleared  out  of 
the  way,  and  has  scheduled  the  first  two 
week-long  intensives.  Quaker  Beliefs  will 
be  held  Oct  15-26,  and  Conflict  Resolu- 
tion Jan  7-18,  2002.  Other  coursework  will 
be  conducted  on-line. 

Palo  Alto  (CA)  First  Day  School  is  collect- 
ing stanps  for  the  Quaker  Missions  Project. 
Quaker  Missions  has  raised  $9,550  since 
1996  for  various  overseas  projects,  with 
about  40%  going  to  FWCC  and  Right  Shar- 
ing of  World  Resources.  Friends  sending 
postage  stanps  are  advised  to  cut  the  enve- 
lope, not  the  stanp,  and  send  to  Palo  Alto 
First  Day  School,  274  Corte  Madera,  Portola 
VaUey,CA  94028. 

Palo  Alto  adult  religious  education 
had  a discussion  on  simplicity,  led  by 
Cecile  Andrews,  author  of  “The  Circle  of 
Simplicity:  Return  to  the  Good  Life.” 

Cecile  worked  with  AFSC  and  was  a meet- 
ing attender  for  several  years. 

San  Francisco  (CA)  Monthly  Meeting 
has  been  struggling  with  the  issue  of  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  homeless.  In  the  March 
11  monthly  meeting  for  business,  a sub- 
committee of  Ministry  and  Oversight  re- 
ported on  Friends’  actions  and  support 
regarding  sanitation  and  sleeping  arrange- 
ments of  the  homeless  on  and  near  the 
Friends  meetinghouse  property.  On  March 
13,  the  interfaith  Religious  Witness  for 
Homeless  People  held  a vigil  for  homeless 
people  who  have  died,  rarely  of  old  age. 
On  March  19,  a meeting  was  held  at  the 
meetinghouse  with  Terry  Messman,  editor 
of  the  AFSC  Street  Spirit.  Terry  informed 
the  San  Francisco  Friends  that  the  home- 
less were  not  likely  to  be  treated  with 
kindness  and  humanity  by  the  police,  and 


cautioned  Friends  to  be  aware  of  a history 
of  violence  against  the  homeless  by  police 
when  making  the  decision  to  call  the  po- 
lice themselves.  Terry  offered  alternative 
approaches  which  may  offer  more  satisfac- 
tory results  to  all  concerned.  On  March 
22,  a homeless  man  named  Bobby  Cook 
died  in  the  Friends’  doorway.  A memorial 
service  in  the  manner  of  Friends  was  held 
for  Bobby  Cook  on  April  25. 

Many  of  the  meeting  newsletters 
documented  their  own  minuting  of  the  Phi- 
ladephia  Yearly  Meeting  Minute  on  Drug 
Concerns.  Many  were  involved  in  making 
hygiene  kits  for  AFSC’s  earthquake  relief 
in  El  Salvador.  Concern  over  the  death 
penalty  was  high.  Many  also  documented 
donations  to  various  causes  in  the  name  of 
Laura  Wilcox,  a young  adult  Grass  Valley 
Friend  who  was  slain  on  January  10  while 
serving  her  community  as  an  intern  in  the 
Mental  Health  Department. 

Long-time  meeting  attender  and 
author  Pauline  Thompson  died  on  No- 
vember 30,  2000;  a memorial  service  was 
held  at  the  San  Francisco  Friends  Meeting- 
house on  January  13,  2001.  Among  her 
writings  was  this  quote: 

“It  is  a universal  tragedy  that  so  many  die 
young,  deprived  of  completed  old  age. 
How  can  anyone  expect  civilization  to  be 
viable  where,  as  in  some  parts  of  Africa, 
the  average  age  of  death  is  1 5 years?  More 
tragic  than  the  fate  of  dying  young,  how- 
ever, is  the  common  fate  of  living  out  what 
Jung  called  an  unexamined  life.  Our 
Selves  are  so  infinitely  and  eternally  more 
valuable  than  our  egos,  that  ideally  we 
souls  should  all  live  long  enough  to  render 
complete,  true  ‘final  accounts.’” 


Friends  in  the  News 

♦ LizRantz,  Missoula  (MT)  MM  received 
the  Peacemaker  of  the  Year  Award  at  First 
United  Methodist  Church.  Liz  serves  as 
President  of  the  Poverello  Board,  as  medical 
doctor  at  the  jail,  works  with  at-risk  children 
at  the  Casey  Family  Foundation  and 
founded  the  group  People  of  Faith/People  of 
Actioa 

♦ Anne  Stadler,  University  (Seattle,  WA)  FM 
received  the  Ralph  Bunche  Award  on  June 
5,  2001  for  outstanding  peace  work.  She  is 
a founder  of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
section  of  the  Washington  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

♦ Celinda  Stanton,  Honolulu  (HI)  MM  was 
presented  the  Pmdential  Spirit  of  Commu- 
nity for  2001  by  Madeleine  Albright  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  May  6, 2001 . 
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Western  Friends 
International  Work 


Guatemalan  Friends 
Meeting  helps  Guatemalans 
Help  Others 

by  Sonia  Dubielzig 

Guatemala  Friends  Monthly  Meeting 
is  an  unusual  meeting.  Its  ten-or-so 
attenders  and  five-or-so  members  are 
mostly  gringos,  although  the  only  birth- 
right Quaker  is  a Guatemalan  Evangelical 
Friend.  Some  members  have  lived  in  Gua- 
temala for  more  than  ten  years;  others  only 
visit  several  months  each  year.  Our  small 
group  participates  in  many  development 
projects  in  Guatemala.  The  meeting  itself 
is  directly  involved  in  two  programs: 

The  Scholarship/Loan  Program 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  the  small 
Guatemala  Friends  Worship  Group,  spear- 
headed by  Tom  and  Trudy  Hunt  and  Ellen 
Gonzalez,  decided  to  start  the  Guatemala 
Scholarship/Loan  Program  to  provide  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  disadvantaged 
students.  They  started  with  one  student; 
since  then  over  800  individuals  have  re- 
ceived financial  support  from  the  program, 
including  100  students  currently  drawing 
on  fimds.  Most  graduates  are  now  practic- 
ing their  professions  and  helping  their 
communities. 

The  Program  provides  no-interest 
loans  to  Guatemalan  technical  and  univer- 
sity students  to  go  to  schools  in  Guate- 
mala. They  typically  study  to  become  doc- 
tors, professional  and  auxiliary  nurses,  ru- 
ral health  technicians,  social  workers  and 
lawyers.  Once  a student  has  graduated  and 
is  earning  a salary,  he  or  she  is  expected  to 
reimburse  the  program.  Students  who  re- 
ceive good  grades  can  convert  a large  por- 
tion of  their  loan  into  a scholarship. 

Olga  Barreno  grew  up  in  the  mountain 
city  of  Quetzaltenango.  Her  father,  an  al- 
coholic, left  her  mother  when  Olga  was 
young.  The  family  struggled  to  get  by,  and 
she  had  to  drop  out  of  school.  Once  in  her 
20s,  Olga  went  to  school  every  night  for  a 
year  to  get  her  Junior  High  equivalency. 

The  Friends’  Scholarship  Loan  Pro- 
gram then  helped  her  pay  for  four  years  of 
high  school  in  Home  Economics.  After 
graduating,  Olga  worked  for  several  years 
and  paid  back  her  loan. 


Monique  Lusse,  treasurer  of  Guatemala  Loan  Fund  — Staff 
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However,  Olga  wanted  to 
continue  studying.  With  another 
loan,  she  went  to  college  in  psy- 
chology. She  got  her  Master’s 
degree,  but  could  not  find  work  as 
a counselor,  and  now  works  as  a 
teacher. 

Olga  had  always  been  active 
in  the  Program,  and  when  she 
moved  back  to  Quetzaltenango, 
she  volunteered  her  time  to  hand 
out  checks  to  the  students  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Several  years 
ago  the  Program  started  paying 
her  a part  time  salary  for  her 
monthly  check  deliveries.  She  has 
also  provided  counseling  for  stu- 
dents who  need  therapy.  (She  continues  to 
pay  back  her  college  loan.) 

FUNDIT 

La  Fundacion  para  Desarrollo  Integral 
de  El  Tejar  (Foundation  for  the  Integrated 
Development  of  El  Tejar)  was  founded  by 
the  late  Nancy  de  Espana,  a former  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  and  a beloved  member  of 
Guatemala  Monthly  Meeting.  FUNDIT ’s 
programs  remain  under  the  limited  care  of 
the  Quaker  meeting,  and  in  the  US,  it  is 
represented  by  the  non-profit  organization 
Child  Aid.  Women  from  El  Tejar  make  up 
the  FUNDIT  Board  of  Directors,  which 
seeks  to  develop  leadership  and  improve 
the  standard  of  living  through  a threefold 
approach:  good  pre-primary  education; 

financial  aid  for  school;  parent  education 
and  development. 

FUNDIT  oversees  CEDIN,  a daycare 
and  nutrition  center  that  provides  Montes- 
sori-style  child  care,  breakfast  and  lunch, 
snacks,  and  medical  and  dental  care  to 
over  50  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  six.  In  1999,  children  who  had  at- 
tended CEDIN  earned  significantly  higher 
marks  in  first  grade  than  did  other  children 
from  equivalent  home  situations  in  El  Te- 
jar. 

Through  another  FUNDIT  program, 
140  children  received  scholarships  to  at- 
tend elementary  and  middle  school  last 
year.  Most,  without  this  help,  would  never 
have  had  that  opportunity. 

El  Tejar’s  Nancy  Rittmaster  de 
Espana  Memorial  Library,  is  one  of  a 
handful  of  public  libraries  in  Guatemala.  It 
is  operated  by  FUNDIT  with  support  from 
the  El  Tejar  mimicipal  government.  Last 
year,  more  than  20,000  persons  from  all 
over  the  area  used  the  library  to  study,  do 
research,  or  use  the  library  computer. 


The  best  way  to  learn  more  about 
these  programs  is  to  visit  us.  In  2002, 
the  Scholarship/Loan  Program  will  be 
offering  small-group  tours  of  Guatemala 
in  February  and  May. 

Tour  participants  will  spend  a week 
exploring  Guatemala’s  highlands,  ob- 
serving and  experience  the  political  and 
economic  situation  here.  They  will  share 
our  worship  experience  and  visit  the 
Scholarship/Loan  Program  office  and 
FUNDIT  projects.  Visitors  will  also 
meet  some  of  the  loan  recipients  and 
graduates  of  our  program,  and  discover 
how  they  are  helping  with  their  own 
projects. 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving 
more  information  about  our  tour  offer- 
ings, please  E-mail  Loren  Lacelle 
lacelle@conexion.com.gt  or  call  Mary 
Thompson  at  310-841-2154. 


Activist  Mystics 

Elise  Boulding  called  Western  Quakers 
“activist  mystics.’’  What  exactly  is  an 
“activist  mystic”?  How  is  Spirit-led  activ- 
ism different  from  “ordinary”  activism? 
These  are  just  some  of  the  questions  that  I 
am  exploring  in  my  latest  research  project  I 
am  also  examining  the  lives  of  noteworthy 
Western  Quakers — such  as  Howard  and 
Anna  Brinton,  Josephine  Duveneck,  Frank- 
hn  Zahn,  Gene  Hofl&nan,  et  al. — ^who  ex- 
enplify  “activist  mysticism”  Please  contact 
me,  Anthony  Manousos,  the  Friends  Bulle- 
tin editor,  if  you’d  like  for  me  to  speak  or 
give  a workshop,  or  if  you’d  like  to  share 
stories  or  insights  about  activist  mysticism 
or  those  I am  researching.  Mail:  5238  An- 
dalucia  Court  Whittier  CA  90601  E-Mail: 
friendsbul@aol.com  Phone:  562-699- 

5670. 
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Worship  Sharing 
at  Yearly  Meeting 


by  Stanford  Searl 
Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 

As  the  representative  to  the  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  from  Santa  Monica 
Meeting,  I wish  to  offer  a few  occasional 
reflections  about  my  experience  at  this 
year’s  Yearly  Meeting  gathering.  I do  so 
not  to  toot  what  out-of-key  horn  I might 
play;  rather,  I’d  like  to  give  Friends  some 
feel  for  selected  aspects  of  what  for  me 
became  a spiritually  driven,  intense  in- 
ward experience  at  our  Yearly  Meeting 
gathering.  In  fact,  the  point  is  simple: 
Yearly  Meeting  can  be  extraordinary! 
Why  don’t  you  consider  attending  next 
year  in  San  Diego? 

This  year  we  met  at  a retreat  center 
called  “Mount  Madoima,”  a mountaintop 
setting  that  features  pine  and  redwood 
forests,  lots  of  sunshine,  some  wildlife 
besides  Quakers  (especially  deer)  and  a 
setting  that  overlooks  Monterey  Bay,  CA 
and  its  summer  marine  layer  of  fog  and 
clouds.  As  part  of  each  day,  a committee 
organized  small  “worship-sharing”  groups 
of  about  6-8  people  each.  These  small 
groups  met  daily  for  the  entire  week  and 
represented  a mixed  group  of  different 
ages,  genders  and  home  meetings. 

This  year  the  theme  of  these  worship 
sharing  groups  focused  upon  different  as- 
pects of  “From  Whence  Cometh  My 
Help?”  Most  days,  there  would  be  a quo- 
tation and  then  some  questions.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  reflection,  I wish  to  con- 
centrate upon  Day  #2  of  this  worship 
sharing,  with  a sub-theme  of  “Looking  to 
Others,”  and  a quote  from  Isaac  Pening- 
ton,  as  follows: 

“Our  life  is  love,  and  peace,  and 
tenderness;  and  bearing  one  with  an- 
other, and  not  laying  accusations  one 
against  another,  but  praying  one  for 
another  and  helping  one  another  up 
with  a tender  hand.” 

If  you  can,  right  now,  allow  that  text 
and  its  spiritual,  really  subliminal  reso- 
nance to  flow  into  you. 


Allow  the  truth  of  this  inward,  spiritual 
message  to  fill  up  your  heart,  mind  and 
soul. 

In  my  view,  the  quotation  from  Pen- 
ington  spoke  deeply  to  our  personal  and 
spiritual  condition.  I wish  to  share  a little, 
really  just  a fleeting  glance,  about  this 
spiritual  searching  together  and  offer  a few 
broad  observations  about  worship  sharing 
and  its  possible  implications  for  our  own 
lives  and  for  our  Meeting  community  in 
Santa  Monica. 

In  many  different  ways,  I think  that  the 
deep  sharing,  the  openness,  the  potential 
for  spiritual  transformation  in  this  particu- 
lar worship  group,  originated  from  an  in- 
tense commitment  to  do  precisely  what 
Quakers  are  called  to  do  always:  we  came 
together  and  prayed,  listening  for  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit  to  enter  our  lives.  As  it  hap- 
pened, our  group  (as  well  as  many  other 
worship-sharing  groups)  met  in  an  outdoor 
setting.  Hence,  this  meant  that  we  could 
hear  some  of  the  voices  from  other  groups; 
even  so,  we  held  together.  In  any  event, 
thinking  about  this  again,  I really  wonder 
How  did  this  deeply  seeking,  spiritual 
group  occur?  What  made  it  possible?  How 
did  it  happen? 

One  key  indicator  was  that  our  conve- 
ner took  risks  and  the  rest  of  us  seemed  to 
respond  in  kind.  In  this  way,  I heard  some 
deep,  personal  sharing,  a willingness  to  be 
vulnerable  and  a real  searching  for  clarity. 
Intuitively,  certainly  indirectly,  I think  that 
members  of  my  group  became  willing  to 
explore  more  deeply  because — somehow, 
in  some  special  grace  and  gift  I suppose — 


participants  plunged  into  the  midst  of  their 
own  stories,  offering  personally  grounded 
testimony,  informed  by  spiritual  seeking. 

Yet,  from  my  reading  of  things,  the 
second  day  of  the  worship-sharing  group 
launched  us  into  a different  place  and 
space,  and — mysteriously  and  not  alto- 
gether understandably — the  quotation 

from  Isaac  Penington  helped  us  along.  For 
example,  I felt  open  to  worship,  to  poetry, 
to  associative,  dreamlike  qualities,  all  in 
the  midst  of  a noisy,  busy  space  of  our 
worship-sharing  group.  Recalling  this,  as 
we  all  appeared  to  concentrate  upon  the 
Penington  text  in  different  ways,  but  al- 
ways with  the  heart  engaged  as  well  as  the 
head,  I felt  so  odd,  really,  as  if  I had  wit- 
nessed the  inward  (and  yet  we  spoke 
about  these  things)  drama  of  Quaker  inter- 
pretation of  words  at  work,  spiritually 
guided,  completely  personal,  perspectives 
that  trusted  in  God. 

In  this  associative,  dream-like  state, 
the  vivid  memory  of  an  older  Quaker 
woman  came  to  me,  as  I recalled  some 
study  time  at  Woodbrooke  College,  the 
Quaker  Study  Centre  in  Birmingham, 
United  Kingdom.  As  we  sat  around  in  this 
other  small  group  at  Woodbrooke,  I no- 
ticed an  older  Quaker  woman  who  sat 
next  to  me  in  my  mind;  in  the  circle  of 
memory,  she  leaned  forward,  making  her 
point  relatively  forcefully  (if  Quakers  can 
be  said  to  be  forceful  at  all).  In  a tone  that 
seemed  full  of  disgust,  she  challenged  us 
and  said  that  Quakers  couldn’t  really  face 
evil,  that  we  weren’t  any  good  at  the 
shadow  sides  of  life;  hence,  she  con- 
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eluded,  because  we  seemed  to  think  that 
everyone  was  so  damn  good,  we  didn’t 
really  have  any  serious  message  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I heard  this  message 
ringing  in  my  ears. 

Yet,  1 am  here  to  testify  that  I felt  so 
privileged,  moved,  touched  by  the  out- 
pouring of  personal,  spiritual  difficulties, 
at  least  in  my  Yearly  Meeting  worship- 
sharing group,  and  1 think  that — partly  — 
there  was  an  influence  from  the  Penington 
text.  Thinking  back,  something  happened 
in  our  group,  some  shift  to  a more  cen- 
tered spiritual  level.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
the  Penington  text  that  accounted  for  this 
shift,  1 really  cannot  say  for  sure;  how- 
ever, for  some  reason,  every  one  of  us 
appeared  to  open  up  the  poignant  issues 
of  our  shadow  sides,  our  difficult  parts, 
what  our  Quaker  forefathers  and  -mothers 
would  have  known  as  sin,  the  multitudi- 
nous brokenness  in  our  lives.  For  exam- 
ple, the  phrase  from  Penington,  “and  bear- 
ing one  with  another,  and  not  laying  accu- 
sations one  against  another”  spoke  ten- 
derly to  my  heart  and  sensibility.  These 
words  came  with  some  spiritual  truth  into 
my  own  heart,  penetrating  me,  answering 
something  inside  my  chest,  filling  me  up 
with  this  tmth. 

I felt  it  such  a privilege  to  participate 
in  an  outpouring  of  both  grief  and  hope, 
really  good  and  evil,  the  mixed-up  reality 
of  my  imperfect  life.  We  prayed  together, 
hoping  for  grace.  Our  acts  of  sharing,  our 
openness  to  the  Spirit,  seemed  to  come 
into  our  midst  as  a form  of  grace,  as  a gift 
from  the  Divine.  Thinking  back  to  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  outside  porch  next  to  the 
Plenary  sessions  building,  I recall,  with 
awe  and  fondness,  how  one  Quaker  re- 
marked about  the  distinctive  grammar 
(and  its  assumptions)  of  the  Penington 
quote:  Here,  it  begins  as  follows,  “Our 
life  is  love,  and  peace,  and  tenderness’ 
and  bearing  with  one  another  ....” 

It’s  as  if,  somehow,  the  writer  as- 
sumes that  we  are  wrapped  up  within  the 
immediate  reality  of  the  Spirit’s  influence 
and  that  we  have — aheady — created  this 
bond  of  love,  one  for  the  other,  in  our 
community.  I felt  the  reality  of  love,  as  it 
flowed  from  the  participants  in  my  wor- 
ship-sharing group,  a love  that  connected 
us  one  to  the  other,  seeped  into  us  from 
the  17th  century  Quaker  prophet,  a love 
that  nudged  us  and  contained  remarkable 
glimpses  of  the  power  of  God,  even  in  the 
midst  of  sorrow,  pain,  suffering,  pride, 
willfulness,  all  of  the  brokenness,  the  in- 


complete pieces  of  my  life.  Yet,  in  this 
pain  and  loneliness,  I felt  the  power  of 
God  overflowing  me,  keeping  me  afloat, 
as  it  were,  buoyed  up  by  this  connective 
love  of  God  that  came  through  sharing 
my  personal  story  of  stmggle  and  hope. 

Reflecting  now,  looking  back,  part  of 
me  thinks  this:  Yeah,  sure,  but  there  I 
was — there  we  all  were— at  the  Yearly 
Meeting  with  nearly  500  other  Quakers  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  away  from  the 
daily  tensions  and  realities  of  everyday 
life,  soaring  free  of  at  least  some  of  the 
mundane.  Yet,  speaking  here  (as  through- 
out this  reflection)  only  for  myself  after 
all,  I think  that  one  of  the  underlying  pur- 
poses of  Yearly  Meeting,  not  always 
stated  as  such,  is  to  allow  us — as  Quak- 
ers— to  be  more  tender,  more  peaceful 
and  more  loving,  more  precisely  those 
communal  terms  as  presented  by  Pening- 
ton. 

I am  thankful  to  be  able  to  acknowl- 
edge the  love,  affection  and  genuine  heal- 
ing that  I experienced  as  part  of  this  wor- 
ship-sharing group.  Because  I left  a little 
early,  the  group  provided  me  with  an  ex- 
tended coda,  as  these  Quakers  “said” 
goodbye.  In  a healing  circle  of  love  and 
affection,  these  Quakers  placed  their 
hands  on  me  and  we  prayed  together.  I 
felt  the  power  of  divine  and  human  love 
merge  somehow,  co-mingle,  coming 
through  the  pulsations  of  these  many 
hands,  throbbing  in  my  heart,  fingers 
flowing  open  like  some  internal  water- 
course, mysterious,  potent.  But,  then, 
right  on  the  mountaintop,  outside  to- 
gether, being  held  in  the  late  afternoon 
sun,  with  lengthening,  cooling  shadows, 
these  Quakers  had  turned  on  the  Spiritual- 
ity healing  tap  and  that  water  flowed  into 
me,  pumping  in  time  with  the  precise 
rhythm  of  our  own  hearts,  through  me  and 
back  to  them,  renewing,  reviving  me 
again  as  in  the  19th  century  hymn  by  the 
blind  composer,  Fanny  Crosby,  “Revive 
Me  Again!” 

This  healing  ministry  had  conse- 
quences: the  power  of  many  hands  on  this 
one  imperfect  body  brought  associations 
from  the  past,  so  that — as  if  in  a vivid 
dream — 1 recalled  my  mother’s  face,  pre- 
cisely that  part  of  her  left  cheek  that  con- 
tained the  terrible  scar,  the  very  place 
where  part  of  the  bullet  she  had  fired  (in 
her  failed  attempt  at  suicide)  had  blown 
off  part  of  her  cheek.  In  the  flow  of  this 
reviving  love  from  this  small  group  of 
Quakers,  it  was  as  if  I could  touch  my 


mother’s  cheek,  precisely  where  it  was 
most  horribly  disfigured,  and  1 told  my 
mother,  right  there  in  the  healing  circle  of 
many  hands  at  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  if  in 
a dream,  that  I loved  her  and  that  it  would 
be  all  right.  Everything  would  be  all  right, 
I said  to  her,  remembering,  having  her 
with  me,  what  with  her  being  dead  now 
fifteen  years.  As  in  the  worship-sharing 
group  itself,  all  would  be  well,  as  people 
held  me,  tenderly,  in  love,  praying  with 
me,  helping  me  with  that  same  “tender 
hand”  as  described  by  Penington. 

I thank  God  for  this  year’s  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  □ 


Thanksgiving  Poem 


by  Tina  Tau  McMahon 

Multnomah  (Portland,  OR)  Meeting 

Storm  day 
Thanksgiving 

buckets  of  rain,  even  a leak  in  the  bedroom 
closet — even 

a little  earthquake,  just  at  dawn, 

while  I was  lying  with  my  eyes  closed 

giving  thanks,  after  stoking  the  fire, 

for  the  river  of  blessings  in  this  life, 

for  Neal  and  his  steady  glow, 

for  the  magic  girls,  asleep, 

for  the  house  to  shelter  us,  the  fiiends 

who  hold  me  warm,  the  deep  purr  of 

my  family,  for  all  the  food  we  have, 

the  old  old  leather  books  in  my  cupboard 

whose  smell  takes  me  home  to  somewhere  I 

can’t  name;  for  the  fact  that  we  are  not  at  war. 

I lay  and  felt  the  unsteady  craziness,  the  hunger 
of  my  culture,  the  hollow  disturbances 
of  our  unbelievable  prosperity;  and  then 
the  earthquake  shook  the  windows. 

I thought  it  was  the  wind. 


This  poem  is 
from  a series 
which  Tina 
wrote  as  a 
daily  practice 
from  August 
1999  through 
September 
2000.  It  ap- 
pears in  her 
chapbook. 
Eating  the 
Foam.  The 
cover  art  is 
by  Kathryn 
Cramer. 
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Book  Reviews 


Kindred  Spirits:  stories,  passions  and  por- 
traits from  the  heart  of  community  by  Lor- 
rie  Harrison,  author.  Greg  Ewert,  photog- 
rapher. 143  pp.  95  b/w  photos.  Paper.  Is- 
land Times  Press:Anacortes,  WA  $22.95. 
Review  by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene  (OR) 
Meeting. 

This  oversize  book  (10x10  inches)  of- 
fers a delightful  combination  of  per- 
sonal stories  and  candid  photography.  The 
setting  is  a small  island  community  in 
Puget  Sound. 

The  interviewees  include  a child  who 
“knows”  there  are  fairies  and  a community 
cat,  a retired  concert  violinist,  a cultural 
drop  out  living  in  a bus,  a philosophical 
gay  man,  a retired  actress  with  emphysema 
and  many,  many  more. 

Thirty-two  sensitive  interviews  with  a 
cross  section  of  people  in  an  island  com- 
munity of  1,800  people  results  on  a heart- 
warming sense  of  shared  neighborliness 
that  is  perhaps  unique  to  an  isolated  settle- 
ment. Each  interviewee  is  lovingly  photo- 
graphed in  a home  environment,  often  with 
two  or  more  pictures  accompanying  the 
text.  The  author  has  interspersed  eight 
vignettes  picturing  her  own  stories  of  the 
“quantum  leap”  from  city  to  island  life. 

Meeting  each  of  these  people  (four 
interviews  were  with  couples)  the  reader 
encounters  widely  varying  human  experi- 
ences, emotions,  disappointments  and  tri- 
umphs. You  are  left  with  the  assurance 
that  “our  triumphs  and  tragedies  are  as 
universal  as  they  are  personal.”  (from 
cover  statement) 

The  book  is  coffee  table  quality.  It 
would  make  a lovely  gift. 

A Little  Journal  of  Devotions  Out  of 
Quaker  Worship:  an  experiment  with  104 
entries  across  two  thousand  miles,  1986- 
1989,  by  Francis  D.  Hole,  Madison  (WI) 
Meeting,  and  Ellie  Shacter,  La  Jolla  (CA) 
Meeting.  FGC,  2001.  Paper.  Review  by 
Lois  Barton,  Eugene  (OR)  Meeting. 

After  Francis  Hole  and  Ellie  Shacter 
had  known  each  other  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  they  agreed  to  this  experiment 
of  sharing  spirituality  with  each  other 
across  the  miles  on  a weekly  basis. 

Francis  Hole  shared  insights  which  he 
composed  on  his  typewriter.  Ellie  Shacter 
shared  by  telephone,  letters  and  occasional 
packages  of  cheese  and  nuts. 

The  content  of  this  little  book  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  four  brief  exercises  in 


reaching  to  one’s  relationship  to  the  Di- 
vine within  and  universally.  Each  contem- 
plative offering  looks  to  one’s  awareness 
of  Presence;  reaching,  praying,  apologiz- 
ing, exploring,  questioning,  revealing  how 
often  we  fail  pinpoint  the  many  ways  we 
are  distracted. 

These  meditations  could  well  serve  as 
daily  devotional  readings,  for  more  than 
three  months  used  once  over.  They  con- 
tain insights  that  can  challenge  the  reader 
again  and  again,  creating  endming  value 
in  this  small  volume. 

Twillinger’s  Voyage  by  Daniel  Turner. 
Ebor  Press  (2000),  404  pages.  Review  by 
Kate  Kimball. 

What  can  one  say  about  Quaker  sci- 
ence fiction  other  than  “It’s  about 
time!”  Quakers,  with  a Friendly  fondness 
for  how  things  could  be,  seem  to  me  a 
natural  source  of  science  fiction. 

Twillinger’s  Voyage  by  Daniel 
Turner  is  solid  science  fiction  that  also 
happens  to  embrace  Quaker  values.  This 
was  a good  read  that  got  better  the  more  I 
read.  I enjoy  this  type  of  novel,  but  I con- 
fess to  having  trouble  at  the  beginning  of 
many  science  fiction  novels.  Authors  have 
to  find  a way  from  the  outset  to  capture 
our  attention,  introduce  an  unknown  way 
of  life,  and  not  overwhelm  us.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  some  basic  tools  avail- 
able. As  is  the  case  here,  one  can  have  a 
space  traveler  (Jerry  Twillinger)  who 
lands  unexpectedly  on  an  alien  planet  (or 
in  this  case,  a counterplanet).  The  new- 
ness of  both  space  travel  and  the  alien  cul- 
ture keep  one  interested  and  the  story 
moving,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  human 
condition  gives  us  known  territory.  We 
are  at  ease  with  the  human  Twillinger’s 
responses  while  learning  about  the  Zini 
society  he  lives  in.  The  Zini  are  a small, 
fiirry  alien  species  that  believe  they  have 
advanced  their  civilization  well  beyond 
the  humans. 

Turner  does  a good  job  of  this,  even 
taking  into  account  my  dislike  for  “metal” 
science  fiction.  Metal  science  fiction  is 
that  conglomeration  of  spacesuits,  space- 
ships, and  all  of  the  hardware  and  gadgets 
that  appeal  to  many  readers.  They  do 
nothing  for  me,  except  tell  me  we’re  in 
space,  which  is  dark  and  not  a convenient 
environment  for  humans.  Turner  includes 
enough  to  satisfy  space  engineers  and 
physicists,  but  not  so  much  that  those  of 
us  with  a more  botanical  bent  give  up. 

Often  science  fiction  can  be  clumsy 
or  internally  inconsistent  because  science 


fiction  is  merely  the  tool  for  the  author  to 
lecture  us  on  what  is  wrong  with  our  exist- 
ing culture.  That  is  not  the  case  here. 
Turner  writes  a believable  story  that  fits 
together  well,  without  being  overly  tidy. 
There  are  no  series  of  ham-handed  coinci- 
dences or  alien  dialogue  that  jars  the  mind. 
He  is  thorough  and  subtle — qualities 
which  I appreciate. 

Most  delightfully,  Turner  challenges 
us  to  review  our  assumptions  and  goals, 
without  resorting  to  polemic.  I started  this 
book  hunting  for  its  Quaker  aspects,  which 
I did  not  clearly  understand  until  the  final 
quarter  of  the  book.  At  the  end  I felt  a gen- 
tle pull  back  into  a Friendly  society  and 
held  out  hope,  rather  than  fear,  that  there 
may  be  other  species  out  there  who  have 
evolved  beyond  us.  Enjoy  this  Quaker  sci- 
ence fiction  and  the  quiet  queries  it  pres- 
ents to  the  reader. 


Memorial  Minutes 


Marjorie  Patton  Shouse 

Maijorie  Patton  Shouse,  a beloved  mem- 
ber of  La  Jolla  (CA)  Friends  Meeting, 
died  on  Second  Month,  February  21,  2001  at 
Fredericka  Manor  Care  Center  in  Chula  Vista, 
just  12  days  before  her  89th  birthday.  Marjorie 
is  survived  by  her  son  Dick,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  her  granddaughter,  Lisa,  of  Walnut  Creek. 

Maijorie  was  a descendent  of  18th  cen- 
tury Scottish-Irish  pioneers  to  western  North 
Carolina.  She  resided  in  San  Diego  55  years 
with  her  late  husband,  Francis;  the  majority  of 
those  years,  they  lived  in  a cottage  just  a few 
blocks  away  from  La  Jolla  Friends  Meeting 
where  they  were  active  members  for  37  years. 
Maijorie  had  also  been  active  in  the  Florence 
Riford  Senior  Center,  Pacific  Beach  and  La 
Jolla  Presbyterian  churches. 

Marjorie  spent  more  than  30  years  in  the 
field  of  early  childhood  education.  The  Solana 
Beach  School  District  will  honor  her  at  the 
end  of  this  school  year  for  her  22  years  as  a 
dedicated  and  much  loved  teacher  at  Central 
Elementary  School.  She  also  volunteered  her 
skills  at  the  First  Day  School  of  La  Jolla 
Monthly  Meeting  for  many  years,  where  her 
kindness  and  sweet  temperament  guided  many 
younger  Friends.  Maijorie  and  Francis  faith- 
fully attended  the  singing  hour  before  Meeting 
for  Worship:  music  was  a rich  part  of  their 
lives. 

They  lovingly  opened  their  home  to  many 
visitors  and  guests  including  international  stu- 
dents. She  was  a wonderful  hostess  whose 
warm  manner  and  baked  goods  were  enjoyed 
by  all. 

Marjorie  and  Francis  were  very  close  and 
she  tenderly  cared  for  him  during  his  periods 
of  illness.  His  death  six  years  ago  was  very 
difficult  for  her.  But  Maijorie  took  great  com- 
fort in  the  attention  of  her  son  and  grand- 
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daughter  and  would  show  visitors  their  pic- 
tures and  talk  about  the  latest  contact  with 
them.  She  remained  a friendly  woman  until  her 
death  and  would  attend  the  monthly  Worship 
Group  at  the  Manor  and  lovingly  greet  each 
person  and  inquire  into  their  health  and  well 
being. 

She  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  her. 
Banson  Sing 

Banson  Sing  was  bom  in  Shanghai,  China, 
on  November  8,  1942.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  the  seven  children  of  K.  C.  Sing,  a busi- 
nessman, who  had  married  his  second  wife,  M. 
Cheng,  after  his  first  wife  died.  Banson,  the 
only  child  of  this  second  marriage,  had  three 
older  half-brothers  and  three  half-  sisters. 

During  the  upheaval  of  the  Chinese  civil 
war  of  the  late  1940s,  the  Sing  family  moved 
to  Hong  Kong,  where  Banson  attended  school. 
In  1960  his  parents  were  about  to  make  a sec- 
ond move,  this  time  to  Taiwan,  when  Banson 
decided  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  further 
his  education.  At  eighteen,  he  had  studied 
English  and  had  completed  high  school  in 
Hong  Kong. 

He  enrolled  at  Bethel  College  in  Newton, 
Kansas,  a Mennonite  college,  where  he  earned 
a BA  in  mathematics  in  1963.  He  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Buffalo  (now 
SUNY  Buffalo),  where  he  was  awarded  an 
MA  in  mathematics  in  1965.  During  these 
years  he  supported  himself  doing  manual  jobs. 
With  his  MA  degree  he  taught  for  two  years  at 
Oswego,  a state  college  in  New  York. 

Having  attended  a Mennonite  school, 
Banson  had  been  exposed  to  their  ideals  of 
nonviolence  and  of  operating  on  the  basis  of 
love.  In  the  1 960s  he  was  introduced  to  Quak- 
erism at  a summer  camp  for  disadvantaged 
children  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  as 
an  intern. 

While  still  in  New  York,  Banson  met 
Regina  Huang,  who  had  also  come  to  the  US 
from  China.  The  two  were  married  in  1969. 
Theirs  was  to  be  a close  and  loving  relation- 
ship. Immediately  after  their  marriage  the  cou- 
ple moved  to  Berkeley,  California  where  both 
of  them  entered  UC  Berkeley’s  graduate 
school  of  business  administration.  Supporting 
themselves  with  various  jobs,  they  were  in  and 
out  of  school  until  Regina  received  her  MBA 
in  1973  and  Banson  his  in  1975. 

He  then  worked  in  an  accounting  firm 
and  met  the  requirements  for  certification  as  a 
CPA,  or  certified  public  accountant.  A true 
scholar,  he  later  returned  to  UC  Berkeley  to 
study  fulltime  in  higher  mathematics,  and  was 
awarded  his  PhD  in  1984. 

Soon  after  the  Sings  moved  to  Berkeley, 
Banson  had  begun  to  attend  Berkeley  Meeting, 
though  not  on  a regular  basis  at  first.  By  about 
1986  both  he  and  Regina  were  attending  fairly 
frequently.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  couple 
tried  an  entrepreneurial  venture  by  opening  a 
travel  business  in  Berkeley. 

This  project  was  the  one  that  most  Berkeley 
Friends  identified  with  Banson  and  Regina. 
Although  the  business  may  not  have  been  very 
profitable,  it  provided  a service  to  many,  in- 
cluding the  staff  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Banson  served  on  AFSC’s 
regional  finance  committee,  headquartered  in 


San  Francisco,  and  was  instrumental  in  start- 
ing its  Asian-American  and  Pacific  Islander 
Youth  Program,  which  still  continues. 

In  1993  Banson  was  stricken  with  cancer  of 
the  blood.  Uncomplaining,  he  tried  various 
treatments,  including  traditional  Chinese 
medicine  in  his  home  country.  In  the  spring  of 
1997,  during  a period  of  remission,  Banson 
offered  the  Quakers  of  Berkeley  a class  in  the 
“Wild  Goose”  form  of  Qi  Gong. 

This  is  a sequence  of  sixty-four  meditative 
movements  derived  from  those  of  the  bird, 
which  allow  qi,  or  cosmic  energy,  to  flow 
through  one’s  body.  The  class  was  held  at  Ber- 
keley Friends  Church  and  drew  a number  of 
people  from  Berkeley  and  Strawberry  Creek 
meetings  as  well. 

In  1999  Banson  and  Regina  applied  for 
membership  in  Berkeley  Meeting  and  were 
accepted.  On  December  28  of  that  year  Ban- 
son  died  in  Berkeley.  At  his  request,  only  a 
small  private  memorial  meeting  was  held  for 
him.  Meeting  members  and  attenders  remem- 
ber him  for  his  tenacity  for  life  and  persistent 
optimism — and  for  the  devotion  he  and  Regina 
had  for  each  other.  □ 

Edward  C.  Haworth 

The  members  of  Whitleaf  Monthly  Meeting 
in  Whittier,  California  retain  fond  memories 
of  their  member  Edward  C.  Haworth.  Ed  died 
October  27,  2000,  in  Whittier,  CA  at  the  age  of 
73.  Ed  had  been  restricted  in  his  travels  for  sev- 
eral years  due  to  complications  from  diabetes,  but 
he  had  friends  far  and  wide.  He  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  Whitleaf  Meeting  since  1955. 

Ed  grew  up  a Quaker  in  the  Whittier,  Iowa 
area.  He  attended  Obey  Friends  School, 
graduating  in  1 944.  He  married  Mary  Grim  in 
1959  in  Whittier,  CA  and  went  to  work  for  the 
US  Postal  Service.  Continuing  his  studies  at 
use,  he  graduated  with  honors  with  an  MSW 
and  became  a Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  retir- 
ing in  1985.  Mary  and  Ed  were  married  for  41 
years.  Mary  taught  school  in  the  Whittier  Dis- 
trict for  forty  years,  and  lived  in  Whittier  until 
her  death  on  September  16,  2001.  Whitleaf 
Meeting  extends  its  love  to  the  Haworth’s. 

Jean  Engle  Taylor 

Jean  Engle  Taylor  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
87  (when?  What  month?)  A stroke  in  1997 
forced  her  to  leave  her  home  of  thirty  years  on 
Poppy  Peak  Drive  in  Pasadena. 

Jean’s  ancestors  came  to  the  American 
colonies  during  the  1600s,  more  than  a century 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  Her  parents 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  she  was 
bom  March  16,  1913,  and  grew  up  around  her 
father’s  hotels  in  those  central  Atlantic  states, 
often  spending  summers  with  her  grandfather 
at  a family  farm  in  Bucks  County.  She  gradu- 
ated from  Westtown  School  and  Mount 
Holyoke  College  in  New  England. 

At  the  age  of  16  she  took  a trip  to  Al- 
tadena,  California  to  visit  her  Uncle  George 
Howell  and  family.  During  the  visit  in  1929 
she  met  William  Henry  Taylor,  a cousin  of  her 
cousins.  Thus  it  happened  that  after  graduation 
in  the  mid-’30s  she  moved  west  to  live  in  Al- 
tadena.  There  she  taught  school  for  a year,  and 
was  a costume  designer  for  the  Pasadena  Play- 


house. Following  his  completion  of  a degree  in 
architecture.  Bill  Taylor  and  Jean  were  mar- 
ried. 

They  lived  in  his  mother’s  house  in  Al- 
tadena  and  became  active  in  Orange  Groye 
Friends  Meeting  (Pasadena,  CA).  Jean  and  Bill 
had  a son,  Jonathan.  In  1942  Jean  transferred 
her  membership  to  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Bill  became  a conscientious  objector, 
first  working  for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
during  World  War  II  and  then  taking  Jean  and 
Jonathan  to  work  in  the  Japanese  relocation 
camps  in  Arizona.  Their  second  son,  Richard, 
was  bora  there.  Jean  took  care  of  the  boys  at 
home  while  Bill  worked  two  years  in  Yugosla- 
via UNRRA  Rehabilitation. 

The  Taylors  joined  six  other  families  to 
found  the  Pacific  Oaks  School  in  Pasadena. 
Their  daughter  Tamsen  was  bom.  Jean  wrote 
and  directed  a play  based  on  John  Steinbeck’s 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  which  was  presented  at 
Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  She  also  en- 
tered the  field  of  Arts  and  Crafts  when  she 
made  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  mosaics  of 
stones  and  shells  for  AFSC,  and  became  man- 
ager and  buyer  for  the  UNICEF  gift  shop  on 
Green  Street. 

As  the  caretaker  of  the  family  history,  she 
recently  donated  to  the  Huntington  Memorial 
Library  a collection  of  more  than  200  letters 
and  photographs  of  Quaker  history  covering 
the  Howell-Engle-Taylor  families  from  1746  to 
1946. 

Bill  designed  their  home  on  Poppy  Peak 
Drive  and  they  moved  there  in  1967.  Following 
the  stroke  that  left  Jean  severely  disabled,  she 
was  cared  for  at  Scripps  Home  in  Altadena. 
She  will  be  remembered  as  a devoted  mother, 
as  a Friend  with  a love  of  nature,  animals 
(especially  cats),  the  arts,  social  concerns,  a 
passion  for  the  ocean,  and  a lover  of  chocolate. 

Helen  Stritmatter 

Helen  Henrietta  Tower  was  bom  January  10, 
1918,  in  Andover,  MA.  She  studied  physical 
education  and  sociology  at  Wellesley  College, 
earning  Bachelor  (1939)  and  Master  degrees. 
She  went  on  to  work  at  a settlement  house  in 
New  York  City.  In  1946  she  married  Joe  Strit- 
matter, whom  she  had  met  through  his  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  work.  With  Joe 
she  adopted  and  raised  three  children — David 
(b.  1946),  Shirlee  (b.  1943),  and  Chi  Ching 
Louise  (b.  1952).  The  couple’s  natural  child, 
Roger,  was  bom  in  1958.  Joe  died  in  1977  of 
lymphoma.  Helen  died  December  2,  2000  in 
Merced,  CA,  where  she  had  lived  with  her 
daughter  Shirlee  Hamilton  after  suffering  a 
stroke  in  1 994. 

Helen  was  extremely  active  in  Quaker 
work  at  all  levels.  She  was  a mainstay  of 
Eastside  Friends  Meeting  (Bellevue,  WA)  from 
its  early  years  onward.  Upon  reviewing  old 
committee  rosters,  one  Friend  remarked  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  office  Helen  hadn’t  held 
or  a committee  she  hadn’t  clerked.  At  least  two 
whole  generations  of  First  Day  School  children 
remember  her  for  her  enthusiasm,  energy,  pa- 
tience, and  love.  Her  devotion  to  a Cambodian 
refugee  family  sponsored  by  the  Meeting  led 
them  to  name  a daughter  after  her.  At  a re- 
gional level,  Helen  chaired  the  Regional  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  AFSC  in  1969-72, 
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and  also  served  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
She  was  Presiding  Clerk  of  the  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1980-81,  and  was  active  in 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (FOR).  In 
1984-85  she  received  the  Wilmer  J.  Young 
Scholarship  for  International  Reconciliation 
and  Peace  to  study  for  a year  at  Pendle  Hill. 

Helen  was  equally  active  in  the  wider 
community,  helping  tirelessly  with  Head 
Start,  the  food  bank,  the  shelter  for  battered 
women,  and  the  Kirkland  Interfaith  Transi- 
tions in  Housing  program  among  other  con- 
cerns. 

At  her  Memorial  Meeting  friends  and  rela- 
tives spoke  fondly  of  her  energy,  her  persuasive- 
ness, her  work  for  peace  and  social  justice,  her 
caring,  her  integrity,  her  consistency,  her  humor, 
her  singing,  her  smile — and  the  plain,  sturdy, 
practical  boots  she  always  wore,  symbolic  of  her 
entire  approach  to  life.D 


VITAL  STATISTICS 
New  Members/TVIembership  Transfers 

♦ Len  Bloch,  Honolulu  (HI)  MM 

♦ Barbara  Brade,  Orange  County  (CA)  FM 

♦ Mary  Brewer  from  Texas  to  Salem  (OR)  FM 

♦ Pat  Brown  from  Marloma  (Long  Beach,  CA)  FM 
to  Orange  County  (CA)  FM 

♦ Brad  Briggs  from  Indianapolis  (IN)  First  FM  to 
Pima  (Tucson,  AZ)  MM 

♦ Matthew  Clark,  Tempe  (AZ)  MM 

♦ Daphne  Clement,  Strawberry  Creek  (Berkeley, 
CA)FM 

♦ Terry  Ellard  to  University  (Seattle,  WA)  FM 

♦ David  Frazer,  Eastside  (Bellevue,  WA)  MM, 

June  10, 2001 

♦ Mimi  Freshley  Honolulu  (HI)  MM 

♦ Meg  Given,  Palo  Alto  (CA)  FM 

♦ Nancy  Glock-Gruenieich,  Santa  Cruz  (CA)  MM 

♦ Mark  & Marjorie  Hadley  from  Whitleaf 
(Whittier,  CA)  FM  to  Sacramento  (CA)  FM 

♦ Wilbur  Hoff  from  Berkeley  (CA)  to  Straw- 

berry Creek  (Berkeley,  CA)  FM 

♦ Chris  Hogness  from  Strawberry  Creek  (Berkeley, 
CA)  FM  to  Multnomah  (Portland,  OR)  MM 

♦ Alvin  & Susan  Kirbaway  from  Eastside 
(Bellevue,  WA)  MM  to  Tacoma  (WA)  MM 

♦ Laurie  Lehne,  La  Jolla  (CA)  MM 

♦ Emily  Lewis  from  Paullina  (LA)  MM  to  Salem 
(OR)  FM 

♦ JoArin  Lordahl,  Honolulu  (HI)  MM 

♦ Louie  Maggiatto,  Santa  Monica  (CA)  FM 

♦ Carl  Magruder,  Strawberry  Creek  (Berkeley,  CA) 
FM 

♦ Barbara  Mahal  from  San  Diego  (CA)  FM  to  St. 
Petersberg  (ID)  FM 

♦ Barry  Eugene  McCann,  Ft.  Collins  (CO)  FM 

♦ Lisa  Kay  Williams  McCann,  Ft  Collins  (CO) 

FM 

♦ Staughton  Debs  McCann,  Ft  Collins  (CO)  FM 

♦ Barbara  Meyer  to  University  (Seattle,  WA)  FM 

♦ Patricia  Netherly,  Strawberry  Creek  (Berkeley, 
CA)  FM 

♦ Deb  Parman,  Olympia  (W A)  FM 

♦ Jim  Paton  from  Logan  (UT)  MM  to  Berkeley 
(CA)MM 

♦ Kristina  Perry,  Strawberry  Creek  (Berkeley,  CA) 
FM 

♦ Suzanne  Ratcliffe  from  Berkeley  (CA)  MM  to 
Redwood  Forest  (CA)  MM 

♦ Lorena  Reynolds,  Corvallis  (OR)  FM 


♦ Richard  Reiss  from  Harford  and  Hitchin  (U.K.) 
MM  to  Santa  Monica  (CA)  MM 

♦ Heather  Saunders,  Olympia  (WA)  MM 

♦ Xanthe,  Peter  & The^ella  Serafin,  Big  Island 
(HI)FM 

♦ Curtis  Shade  from  Michigan  to  Central  Oregon 
WG 

♦ Marie  Simirenko  from  Nottingham  (Oxford,  PA) 
MM  to  Palo  Alto  (CA)  MM 

♦ Nancy  Tait  from  Honolulu  (HI)  MM  to  Friends 
Meeting  of  Washington  (DC) 

♦ Alice  Talbott,  Honolulu  (HI)  MM 

♦ Ted  Talbott,  Honolulu  (HI)  MM 

♦ A1  Thompson  to  Strawberry  Creek  (Berkeley, 
CA)FM 

♦ Jenny  Van  West,  Eastside  (Bellevue,  WA)  MM, 
Februaiy  10, 2001 

♦ Bob  Waring  from  Uwchlan  (Downingtown,  PA) 
MM  to  Sandpoint  (ID)  MM 

♦ Louis  Webster  to  Eastside  (Bellevue,  WA)  MM 

♦ Justin  Wirth,  Corvallis  (OR)  FM 

♦ Rene  Y ang,  Santa  Monica  (CA)  FM 

Births/Adoptions 

♦ Nia  Graves  Patterson  adopted  by  Glendora  Pat- 
terson and  Barbara  Graves  of  Strawberry  Creek 
(Berkeley,  CA)  FM 

♦ Audrey  Graham  to  Margaret  & David  Graham, 
Ft.  Collins  (CO)  FM,  January  10, 2001 

♦ Michael  Andrew  Schraml  to  Jenny  Wolf,  San 
Jose  (CA)  MM,  June  22, 2001 

♦ Daughter  to  Jordan  & Lorelei  Voelker,  San  Jose 
(CA)  MM,  June  10, 2001 

♦ Benjamin  Noah  Blum  bom  to  Jennifer  and 
Adam  Blum,  Radner  FM  (Philadelphia  YM), 
attenders  at  Eastside  (Bellevue,  WA)  MM  on 
August  27, 2000 

♦ Charles  Read  Van  West  to  Jenny  and  Jeff  Van 
West,  Eastside  (Bellevue,  WA)  MM  on  Febm- 
aryl9, 2001 

Weddings 

♦ Torrey  Brooks  and  Scott  Moreman,  Albuquer- 
que (NM)  MM,  May  1st,  2001 

♦ Jim  Diebele  and  Theresa  Klosterman,  Multno- 
mah (Portland,  OR)  MM,  July  7, 2001 

♦ Carl  Judon  and  Sar^  Center,  Ft.  Collins  (CO) 
FM,  August  2000 

♦ Stanley  McCracken  and  Connie  Arokiasamy, 
Redood  Forest  (Santa  Rosa,  CA)  FM 

♦ Dan  Richards  and  Alicia  Adams,  Reno  (NV) 

FM,  June  16,2001 

♦ Jan  Shaner  and  Gene  Barnett,  Boulder  (CO)  FM 

♦ Danae  Steele  and  Marijke  van  Roojen,  Olynpia 
(WA)FM,  August  18,2001 

Deaths 

♦ JohnBross,  Billings  ^T)FM,  March,  2001 

♦ Jack  Brown,  University  (Seattle,  WA)  FM 

♦ Emily  Bums,  Salem  (OR)  FM,  January  1 7, 2001 

♦ Tessa  Butler,  University  (Seattle,  WA)  FM 

♦ Jim  Corbett,  Tempe  (AZ)  MM,  August  2001 

♦ Catherine  Howell  Davis,  Orange  Grove 
(Pasadena,  CA)  MM,  March  2001 

♦ Moe  Fuller,  University  (Seattle,  WA)  FM 

♦ Jerry  Helmes,  Phoenk  (AZ)  FM,  Memorial 
meeting  held  June  1 7, 2001 

♦ GeryHubbe,  Eugene  (OR)  FM,  April  2, 2001 

♦ Kingsley  Lawrance,  La  Jolla  (CA)  MM,  June  1 0, 
2001 

♦ Ax  Nelson,  Berkeley  (CA)  MM 

♦ Banson  Sing,  Berkeley  (CA)  MM 


♦ Ruth  Dart  Smith,  Honolulu  (HI)  MM,  June  1 0, 
2001 

♦ Jean  Steelink,  Pima  (Tucson,  AZ)  MM,  May  1 8, 
2001 

♦ Robert  Thompson,  Sr.,  San  Jose  (CA) 

♦ Chris  Valentine,  Jr.,  Berkeley  (CA)  MM 

Errata:  We  are  grateful  to  George  Millikan 
of  Berkeley  Meeting  for  pointing  out  some  er- 
rors in  the  vital  statistics  of  the  June.  2001, 
issue.  First,  Clare  Millikan  was  a member  of 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting  and  died  on  January 
I (not  in  Salem  on  January  3).  Duane  Abrams 
and  Steven  Dunn  died  in  1999,  not  2000.  Mary 
Mikesel  was  a member  only  of  Claremont 
Meeting.  David  Brower  was  not  a member  of 
Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

Information  for  vital  statistics  is  gleaned 
from  Newsletters.  Sometimes  the  information 
may  not  be  clear.  To  insure  accuracy.  Meet- 
ings are  encouraged  to  send  vital  statistics 
directly  to  the  editor  by  E-mail  or  hard  copy. 
Your  assistance  is  much  appreciated! 


DO  Friends 
Believe 
in  Angels? 

riends  Bulletin  is  looking  for  a few 
“angels”  who  will  remember  Friends 
Bulletin  in  their  Wills  or  Trusts,  or  who  can 
make  current  gifts  to  fund  an  endowment. 
While  gifts  of  all  sizes  are  needed  and  al- 
ways appreciated,  building  a modest  en- 
dowment for  Friends  Bulletin  is  the  best 
way  to  assure  the  magazine’s  continued 
ability  to  be  a voice  for  and  among  inde- 
pendent Western  Friends.  For  charitable 
giving  information,  please  contact  Lanny 
Jay,  Clerk  of  our  Board.  Phone:  707-869- 
0759;  Fax:  707-869-3034;  or  E-mail:  land- 
bird  14@  cs.com. 

KUDOS  TO 

Meetings  That  Subscribe 
75%+  OF  THEIR  MEMBERS 

We  want  to  commend  the  following  meet- 
ings and  worship  groups  for  their  sup- 
port. Collectively,  they  account  for  700 
(out  of  1600)  subscribers  to  FB: 

Agate  Passage,  Berkeley,  Corvallis,  Davis, 
Florence,  Marin,  Olympia,  Orange  Grove, 
Palo  Alto,  Redwood  Forest,  San  Francisco, 
Tempe,  Visalia,  and  Whitleaf 

If  your  Meeting  or  Worship  Group  currently 
subscribes  fewer  than  75%  of  its  active 
member  households  and  decides  to  sub- 
scribe 75%+  of  its  active  member  house- 
holds, ALL  subscribers  (both  old  and  new) 
will  receive  the  special  introductory  rate  of 
$ 1 6 for  one  year.  We  hope  that  your  Meet- 
ing or  WG  will  join  those  who  support 
Friends  Bulletin 's  mission  of  “building  the 
Western  Quaker  community.” 
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l humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious,  and  devout  souls  are  eve- 
rywhere  of  one  religion,  and  when  death  has  taken  off  the  mask, 
they  will  know  one  another  though  the  divers  liveries  they  wear  here 
make  them  strangers.” — William  Penn,  1673 
=>For  subscriptions  and  information,  write:  Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship, 
206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY  40503  or  E-mail:  QUF@ot.com. 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter  links  compatible,  socially  conscious 
singles  who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and 
the  health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and  Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984. 
Free  sample:^  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242.  8 413-445-6309 
orH  http://www.concemedsingles.com. 


Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting,  Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Resi- 
dents performing  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought  for  a dy- 
namic Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Francisco.  Post  inquiries  to  Resi- 
dent Committee,  RFFM  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  retreats,  ferrily  reunions,  wed- 
dings, retreats,  and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among  the  Red- 
woods, near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  83 1 -336-8333,  http://www.quakercenter.org. 


QUAKER  WRITERS  AND  ARTISTS!  Read  Types  & Shadows,  the  ex- 
citing newsletter  of  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal:  To 
nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts  within 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  expression,  ministry, 
witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and 
financial  suppx)rt  as  way  opens.  Help  build  an  international  network  of  crea- 
tive support  and  celebration.  Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box 
58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www. 
quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 

What  if  you  had  a mirror  for  your  soul?  Then  what  could  you  create  in 
your  life?  For  a free,  sample  session  of  co-active  life  coaching,  contact 
Bruce  Thron-Weber  at  303-399-4752  or  BruceCoach@aol.com.  I coach 
over  the  telephone  and  it  works  well. 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  William  Penn 
House,  a Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful,  historic  town- 
house,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the  US  Capitol.  Convenient  to  Union 
Station  for  train  and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommodations  including 
continental  breakfast,  for  groups,  individuals.  515  East  Capitol  Street  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org.  Phone:  202- 
543-5560  Fax:  202-543-3814. 

Interns.  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June,  or  Septem- 
ber. Assist  with  seminars  and  hospitality  at  William  Penn  House,  5 
blocks  from  US  Capitol.  Room,  board,  and  small  stipend. 


Advertising  Rates  and  Policies:  All  ads  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs 
and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.45  per  word  for  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9. 
Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  and  newsletter  inserts  does  not 
imply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


Display  ads:  $12  per  column  inch. 

'A  page  ad  (4  X 4 ’A):  $85 

1 column  ad  (2‘/2  x 10):  $120 

2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $225 
‘A  page  ad  (7 'A  x 4 ‘A):  $160 
Full  page  (7  'A  X 10):  $290 


For  more  information,  call  562-699- 
5670  or  E-mail:  friendsbul@aol. 
com.  Discounts  up  to  25% for  recur- 
ring ads  and  special  rates  for  four- 
or-more-page  newsletter  inserts. 


Call  for  submissions:  Were  you  ever  a part  of  Argenta  Friends 
School — student,  staff,  houseparent?  We’re  seeking  essays,  poems, 
photographs  for  a reflective  anthology.  Deadline  Nov.  1,  2001.  Contact 
Tina  Tau  McMahon  for  details:  503-762-0352.  tina@argentabook.com. 


Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm.  All 

ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in  people  who 
are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see 
the  world  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit  wvw.fiiendlyhorseacres. 
com.  Phone:  360-825-3628.  E-mail:  finendlyhorseacres@excite.com  . 


Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting  seeks  resident.  Mature,  hospitable  Friend  for 
a two-year  term,  beginning  11/2001.  Commitment  to  Quakerism  and 
service.  Send  for  information:  Search  Committee,  SFMMF,  630  Canyon 
Road,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501.  505-983-7241. 

JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  the  only  West  Coast  Friends 
secondary  boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living,  small  classes,  work 
program,  loving  community.  John  Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman 
Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  530-273-3183. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends  School,  located  in  SW  Port- 
land, OR:  A small  Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted  in 
Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a quality  academic  and  a de- 
velopmentally  appropriate  education.  The  school  environment  is  caring 
and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  non-violent  resolution.  For  infor- 
mation, contact  Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503-977-0322. 


Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  community  offering  in- 
dependent living  apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day  services  program  serving  residents  and 
the  wider  Santa  Rosa  community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House 
is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests, 
and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Elderly 
(EASE),  a California  not-for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board 
of  Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The  welfare 
and  growth  of  persons  within  an  environment  which  stresses  independ- 
ence is  highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website  at  www. 
fnendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95409.  707-538-0152. 

CoNsroER  A Costa  Rica  Study  Tour  Take  a 12-day  trip  to  see  the 
real  Costa  Rica.  For  information  and  a brochure  call:  937-584-2900  or 
001-506-645-5065.  E-mail:  jstuckey@sol.racsa.co.cr.  Write:  Roy  Joe 
Stuckey,  1 1 82  Hornbeam  Rd,  Sabina,  OH  45 1 69. 


Alert:  PYM’s  Faith  and  Practice  is  now  available  for  $10  (plus  ship- 
ping and  handling)  at  the  AFSC  Bookstore,  980  N Fair  Oaks  Pasadena 
CA91103.  818-791-1978. 


When  traveling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  consider  the  simple  and  eco- 
nomical travelers’  rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA). 
Reservations  required:  206-632-9839  or  E-mail:  pablopaz@juno.com. 

Writer  as  Contemplative:  Jan.  5-12,  2002.  Crestone,  CO.  A writ- 
ing and  prayer  retreat  by  Peter  Anderson,  writing  instructor  at  Earlham 
School  of  Religion.  For  more  information,  write  Clear  Creek  Writing 
Center,  Box  904,  Crestone,  CO  81131  or  E-mail  otterson@fone.net. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  is  seeking  two 
people  committed  to  Quaker  principles  to  continue  FCL’s 
work  into  its  second  half-century.  C)ne  position  is  full  time 
lobbyist  and  one  is  development  coordinator  in  Northern 
California  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
FCL,  926  J Street,  #707,  Sacramento,  CA  95814  or  by  E- 
mail:  fclinfo@cwo.com.  No  telephone  inquiries  please. 

IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Projects  will  have  two  proj- 
ects in  Mexico  this  Fall.  Oct.  24  through  Nov.  4 we  will  be 
helping  with  the  harvest  in  La  Mesa  de  Abajo.  Nov.  17 
through  Nov.  24  we  will  work  with  the  Seri  people  on  the 
Sea  of  Cortez.Contact  Mike  Gray  for  details,  afk-imym- 
jsp@worldnetatt.net  or  520-2 1 2-4696. 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample 
available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24. 
For  information  contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  fN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573. 

E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum. 
org 

Website:  www.fum.org 


©Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life  To- 
day” for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 
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A Campaign  for  a New  Century 


A Quaker  Center  for 
Study  and  Contemplation 


The  Social  Action  and 
Witness  Program  at  Pendle 
Hill  is  a new  initiative  made 
possible  through  the  generous 
support  of  people  who  care 
deeply  about  social  justice,  com- 
munity service  and  the  future  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Frances  McAllister,  a long-time 
supporter  and  friend  of  Pendle 
Hill,  is  one  of  the  people  whose 
generous  gifts  helped  initiate  this 
new  Pendle  Hill  program. 

Born  in  Los  Angeles  in  1910, 

Frances  became  a member  of 
Orange  Grove  Meeting  in  1949. 

Active  throughout  most  of  her 
adult  life  in  Friends  activities, 
she  is  a founding  member  of 
Flagstaff  Friends  Meeting  and  has  served  on  two 
occasions  as  clerk  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting. 

Frances  first  became  acquainted  with  Pendle  Hill  in 
1948  when  she  visited  with  her  then  5-year-old  son, 
John.  Her  fondest  memories  of  Pendle  Hill  include  the 
consoling  response  of  Anna  Brinton  to  son  John’s  play- 
ful pursuit  of  a butterfly  during  Meeting  for  Worship: 

"Does  thee  not  know  it  is  possible  to  worship  while 
chasing  butterflies." 


Readers  of  Friends  Journal  and 
Friends  Bulletin  who  remember 
Anna  Brinton  can  certainly 
appreciate  this  story! 

Underlying  Frances  McAllister’s 
commitment  to  Pendle  Hill  and 
her  support  of  the  Social  Action 
and  Witness  Program  is  a long- 
standing concern  for  issues  of 
social  justice  and  equality.  She  is 
also  a Friend  with  a deep  concern 
for  young  people  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  leadership  in  the 
next  generation  of  Friends. 

A resident  of  Arizona  since  1968, 
Frances  McAllister’s  concerns 
also  extend  to  the  people  and 
environment  of  the  region  where 
she  is  widely  recognized  for  her  philanthropic  work. 
Particularly  important  have  been  her  successful  efforts 
to  establish  the  Arboretum  at  Flagstaff  inl980  and,  more 
recently,  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Community,  Culture, 
and  the  Environment  at  Northern  Arizona  University. 

When  speaking  to  the  issue  of  Quaker  leadership  and  the 
future  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Frances  states,  "Pendle 
Hill  provides  a wonderful  opportunity  for  people  to  join 
together  with  others  who  are  seeking  answers  to  life’s 
important  questions.  If  any  organization  can  shape  the 
future  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  Pendle  Hill." 


Frances  McAllister 


The  Social  Action  & Witness  Internships 


Pendle  Hill  has  awarded  five  internships  for  the  2001-2002  year 
under  the  new  Social  Action  and  Social  Witness  Program.  Three 
of  the  internships  have  been  granted  to  young  adults;  the  two 
other  internships  have  been  granted  to  seasoned  and  skilled 
activists,  who  will  also  serve  as  mentors  to  the  young  adults. 
Interns  will  be  resident  students  at  Pendle  Hill,  taking  part  in  the 
community  life  of  worship,  work,  and  study  and  will  also  serve  as 
volunteer  workers  part  of  the  week  in  a social  justice  organization 
or  community  service  agency. 

Service  projects  of  this  year’s  interns  include  teaching  art  at  the 
Southwest  Community  Enrichment  Center  in  Philadelphia;  cre- 
ative writing  workshops  and  tutoring  with  inner  city  youth  in  the 
city  of  Chester,  PA;  and  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project(AVP) 
workshops  in  juvenile  detention  centers  and  prisons. 


The  Social  Action  and  Social  Witness  Internship  Program  is  funded 
through  the  generous  support  of  many  friends  of  Pendle  Hill. 


Invest  in  the  Future  of 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends 

Pendle  Hill  wishes  to  thank  Frances  McAllister  and  all  friends 
of  Pendle  Hill.  For  information  on  how  you  can  make  an 
inve.stment,  please  contact: 

Barbara  Parsons 
Director  of  Development 
Pendle  Hill, 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 
Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099 
(800)  742-3150,  ext.  132 
E-mail  contribution,sC«'pendlehill.org 
www.pendlehill.org 


Announcing  Special  New  Introductory  Rate  for  Meetings 
Make  Friends  Bulletin  a ^‘Benefit  of  Membership*^ 
Subscribe  75%+  of  Active  Member  Households 

Dear  Friends,  We  at  Friends  Bulletin  are  exploring  new  ideas  for  reaching  out 

more  broadly  to  western  Friends,  such  as  next  month’s  “omnibus  mailing” sending  a complimentary  copy  of  Friends  Bulletin  to 

EVERYONE  within  our  yearlies  (both  subscribers  and  non-subscribers)  wishing  to  receive  it. 

Another  exciting  idea  is  to  offer  monthly  meetings  (MMs)  and  worship  groups  (WGs)  incentives  to  use  the  Bulletin  more 
abundantly  as  a benefit  and  connective  instrument  within  the  MMs.  A number  of  MMs  and  WGs  already  offer  the  Bulletin  as  a gift 
of  the  meeting  (see  p.  21).  This  has  some  special  advantages:  it  invites  each  member  into  the  wider  circle  of  our  yearly  meetings, 
and  gives  a common  Quaker  reading  source  within  a meeting.  Some  MMs  and  WGs  use  the  Bulletin  as  focus  for  adult  education. 
Others,  while  unable  to  offer  the  magazine  as  a benefit,  have  a strong  subscription  base  among  member  households. 

In  an  effort  to  invite  MMs  and  WGs  to  increase  their  subscription  level,  we  are  offering  a special  new  introductory  rate:  If 
fewer  than  75%  of  active  member  households  in  your  MM  or  WG  currently  subscribe,  and  your  MM  or  WG  decides  to  subscribe 
75%  or  more  of  their  active  member  households  in  the  year  2002,  ALL  subscribers  (new  and  old)  will  receive  a special  introduc- 
tory rate  of  $16  per  subscription  for  one  year.  That’s  a $9  savings  on  the  individual  rate  and  a $4  savings  on  the  group  rate. 

Our  goal  is  for  ALL  members  and  attenders  to  receive  and  feel  connected  through  this,  our  official  publication.  Your  support, 
in  the  form  of  subscriptions  and  donations,  is  what  make  it  possible  for  us  to  keep  the  quality  of  our  magazine  high  and  to  reach 
out  to  ALL  Friends. — Editor  and  Board  o/Friends  Bulletin 


Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman,  “How  Can  We  Respond  to  Terrorism  as  Friends?” 
Western  Friends’  Responses  to  the  Current  Crisis 

“Tributes  to  Jim  Corbett...”  by  Pat  Corbett,  Miriam  Davidson,  and  Chuck  Fager 
“Jim  Corbett  in  His  Own  Words” 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  Pictures 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Epistles  and  Action  Minutes 

News  of  Friends  by  Arly  Helm 

“Guatemalan  Friends  Meeting  Helps  Guatemalans  Help  Others”  by  Sonia  Dubielzig 

“Worship  Sharing  at  Yearly  Meeting”  by  Stanford  Searl 

“Thanksgiving  Poem”  by  Tina  Tau  McMahon 

Book  Reviews  and  Memorial  Minutes 

Vital  Statistics 

Advertising 


/ would  like  the  support  the  continued  growth  of  Friends  Bulletin  with  a contribution  of 

Please  send cop/y/ies  of  A Western  Quaker  Reader  @ $22  (includes  postage  and  handling) 

Please  renew  my  subscription  to  Fr'xmds^wWeim:  D Introductory  $16  D Two-year  $39 

My  address  is  D on  the  label  below 
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